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SYMPTOMS OF OSSIFICATION. 


BY T. HOOD. 


“A callowness to human suffering, that could belong only to a 
Boney-parl.”" Lire oF Napocron. 


‘ 





Time was I always bad a drop 

For any tale or sight of sorrow, 

My handkerchief [ used to sop, 

Till often I was forced to borrow. 

{ don’t know tow it is, but now 

My eyelids seldom want a drying ; 

A doctor p’rhaps could tell me how— 
| fear my heart is ossifying! 


O’er Goethe how I used to weep, 

With turnip cheeks and nose of scarlet, 
Where Werter puts himse!f to sleep 

With pistols wiped and kiss’d by Charlotte 
Self-murder is an awful sin, 

No joke there is in bullets flying ; 

But now at that old tale I grin, 

I fear my beart is ossifying ! 





. 


The drama once could shake and thril 
My nerves, and set my tears a-stealing, 
The Siddons then could turn at will 
Fach plug upon the main of feeling. 
At Belvidera now I smile, 

And laugh while Mrs. Haller’s crying ; 
In short, ‘tis such a change of style, 

1 fedr my heart is ossifying ! 

‘Tht Patt was such some years ago, 
To see a beggar quite would shock it; 
And in his hat I used to throw 

The quarter's savings of my pocket. 
Tnever wish, as I did chen, 

The means from my own purse supplying, 
To turn them all to gentlemen— 

I fear my heart is ossifytng ! 


We've bad some serious things of late, 
Our sympathy to beg or borrow ; 

New melo-drames of tragic fate, 

And many a song and tale of sorrow, 
Miss Zouch’s case our eyes to melt, 
And sundry actors’ Iast good-bye-ing; 
Bat lord! so little J have felt, 

I'm sure my heart is ossifying ! 





ROMANTIC ADVENTURE IN THE CASTLE OF 
BLEINK ELMEINK. 

[From the inedited Memoirs of Madame de Montespan.} 

, After the seige and surrender of Maestricht, when the King looked 
‘rwerd to nothing less than the complete conquest of Dutch Brabent, 
% took as inoa country which was still suffering cruelly from the 
"trages of war, and ia proportion as we advanced it became more and 
oe to obtain suitable quarters for their Majesties aad the 


One day the quarter-masters discovered, amidst a labyrinth of ravines 
- woods, a large ancient castle, surrounded by deep moats. it was 
— by & single draw-bridge, which was flanke by some lofty 
ers surmounted by cranies and culverins. The castle wa the 
te King yh g mes — Bleink ae. who came out to meet 
ueen, and greeting them in the French langiege, 

~ til be possessed at their dis a. it 
on" rain heving fallen for two days, we were all wet and 
ae Large fires were therefore kindled; and when the spacious 
lees » Massive staircases, and lofty spartments were properly 
dpe “y we could not but admire the grandeur, and even the taste 
oe Gon, '@ the construction of the edifice. The chamber alloted to 
Pmanenea = & sort of alcove, adorned by six large marble caria ides, 
Velvet emhne ree ballusivade. The bed was hung with azure blue 
/€MSossed with large sprigs, and trimmed 





——— Silver 1 with a profusion of 

ti ay Bink Ente cords, tassels, &c. The immense escutcheon of the 
Dey erp 7 two ney surmounted the chimney-piece, and was supported 
Feb. 1 ee Mu the fac emilee of Fompler knights. The king's apartment 
“ug, * Hy”? ie of one whic: existed in Je i i 

sg say 8 | tat Loci, Thieme : in Jerusalem in the time of 
o@®* & , 


pe tifed by the devices and inscriptions ia the 
a “aie and Celtic languages which appeared on the welle. 


ss 16, ‘ sto »p 
“4, * oh lenter of then’ it was stated to te after the exact patron of the 
April 1,Aee:} of the famous Pontius Pilate, w 


Yes were hose name it bore; and my 


regaled for three days with the detailed representation of 


en 
passion of our Saviour 


. or 
“ 1 


«oe ‘ from the scourging to tt ¢ Cal 

wg, * He y- The : , a ging to the agony o Cal- 

sanep? tbe jenn paid me a visit, and she did me, the honour to say 
ve Oe the (et MY Deautiful apartment. 
i) aoe. tape)” “OUrth day, the weather having cleared 

« 4, * —* OWard, when : & up, We prepared to 

nie i oo Ries’ ot a0 extraordinary event occasioned us to send 

na . tay. Ther, 4 10, on the previous ex ening had set ont to join the 

, Liverpool! beever in the a “ country-women who acted as a sort of house- 

jeectipy® > sue. t { 

as et .f 9 OUP apartments to n fulfilment of her daty she frequently came 

Say Te Prrante Omen receive our orders and transmit them to the 

«one ie EE Oe Sat we oo 2 that the Queen's trunks were being packed up, 

94. List, & Soreteign Lord of Hat for departure, she said to me—* Madam, 











caven ordained that the officers of the King 





| of France should discover this castle for his Majesty's abode. Tat 
| great sovereign, in acknowledgement of the attentions he received 
| bere, bas presented his august portrait, set in diamonds, io my master, 
|} the Count of Bleink Elmeink. His Majesty would bave done better 
| to have ordered his head to be strack off.” 
| ‘Heavens! good woman, what do you mean? Surely the Count 
is guiity of no crime; his manners are, indeed, somewhat reserved, 
and even stern; but the family enjoys a high reputation, and the King 
and Queen have received the best accounts of them.” 
‘‘Madam,” resumed the old woman, drawing me to a window, and 
| lowering her voice, “do you see at the further end of the court-yard, 


:) that old tower which rises higher than the rest, and whose summit is | ma 


‘ 


surmounted by silver arrows? In that tower, Madam, the amiable 
Countess of Bleink Elmeink has been confined for five years.” 

The woman then informed me, that her master who bad formerly 
been page to the Empress Eleonora, married for her wealth a young 
Hungarian lady of quaiity, by whom he bad two children, who were 
both living. The Count, who never loved his wife, on account of a 
deformity in her figure, had cruelly ill treated her for the last four or 
five years, during which time she bad been a-captive in the tower, re- 
ceiving daily oaly the scanty allowance of food necessary to support 
existence. 

“ When,” continued the old woman, “the King’s quarter-masters 
presented themselves before the moat, and ordered the gates to be 
opened, the Count was not a little dismayed. He feared tbat all was dis- 
covered, and that his cruelty would meet the punishment it deserved. 
He did not recover from bis alarm until be saw their Majesties. We 
berry oe his consternation, though it might have estaped your eyes.’’ 
i And where are the Count’s two children?” inquired [. “ The 
| young Baron,” replied the woman, “is at Vienna or Oimutz, pursuing 

his studies. His sister, who is beautiful, and entirely iree from ber 
mother’s deformity, has been in a convent almost from her cradle, and 
on entering her 1 ear she is to take the veil.” 

I at Gest thought of confiding these disel to the Queen; but I 
soon reflected that in dealing with a man of such importance as the 
Count of Bleink Eimeink, we could not dispense with the authority of 
the King. I therefore immediately despatched my secretary with a 
note to his Majesty, urgently requesting him to return to the caste, 
without mentieningfor what reason. He did return, aud that speedily. 
The old woman repeated to him all that she had told me, and at first 
the King could scarcely credit what be heard. 

is Majesty never acts or decides precipitately. He walked up and 
down the room two or three times, and then he said to me, smiling, 
“ This is a novel sort of affair. I am not very deeply versed in juris- 
prudence, and whatever course I adopt, may, perbaps, at some future 
time become a precedent. However, it is my bounden duty to de- 
liver our poor hostess, and to reward ber nobly for the hospitality we 
have enjoyed beneath her roof.” 

He immediately summoned the Count, and assuming an uncon- 
cerned air, be said to him, rather in a tone of gaiety: “I believe, 
Count, you were once a page to the Empress Eleonora !"’ 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“ She is no more; but the Em 

“ Sire, I have no doubt be wil 

“have fixed upon you as the bearer of a message to bis Majesty. 
It is an affair with which none but a man of your reserved and cautious 
character can be entrusted. Prepare, therefore, to set off as my cou- 
rier to this Imperal Majesty. I will immediately write my letter, to 
which you are to bring me the answer.” 

This journey was anything bot agreeable tothe Count. But his 
outh and bealth left him not the shadow of a pretence for excusing 
imself. He set off with apparent alacrity, but his vexation was easily 

discernible beneath his pretended cheerfulness. 

Two hours after his departure, the King ordered the draw-bridge to 
be raised, and he then went to acquaint the Queen with all that bad 
happened. ‘“ Madam,” said he, “ receive the unfortunate Countess 

raciously, and extend your protection to her in case mine should 
ail.” On hearing the melancholy story the Queen burst into tears, 
and ber agitation and astonishment were excessive. 

The King, without further delay, proceeded to the tower in which 
the captive was confined. Tbe doors were forced open, and in a few 
{ minutes the Countess of Bleiok Elmeink, yay by two servants, 
| entered the Queen’s apartment. She was about to throw herself at 

her Majesty's feet, but the King preveoted her. He bimself conducted 
her to an arm-chair, and we formed a group round her. 

She sighed deeply, and shed a torrent of tears, without uttering @ 
single word. At length, turning to the King, she said in tolerably good 
French; Sire, may your Creator and mine reward you for this un- 
hoped-for goodness. Do not abandon me after having broken my 
chains, but let your power protect .ae against the anjust cruelty of my 
husband. Allow me togo to France, to whatever convent your Me- 
jesty may be pleased toname. May my august deliverer become my 
lawful sovereign. 1 wish to live and die under your dominion.” ; 

Madame de Bleink Elmeink did not appear to be more than eight- 
and-twenty or thirty years of age ; and in spite of all the tears she vad 
shed, her large blue eyes were still beautiful. Her elegant countenance 
indicated the woman of polished mind and bigh birth ; bat ber figure 
did not correspond with ber bead and face. She was bump-backed, or 
at least awry, but when seated, this deformity was not perceptible, and 
her whole appearance was then graceful and pleasing 

The Queen was quite captivated with her. She rose from her seat, 
and giving the Countess her band to kiss, seid : “‘ Mademe, your misfor- 
tunes interesis me, and I love you as if you were my own relation. I 
will place you at my Vai de Grace, where I will see you frequently.” 

The Countess having in some degree recovered her strength, threw 
herself at theQueen’s feet and fervently kissed her hand. 

We conducted her to her apartment, where she partook of a little 
refresumen!, aud slept yniil the following day. 





ad will of course recognize you?” 











To keep her company the Queen remained cight days longer at the 
Castie of Bicink Elmeink, after which the Countess set off for France, 
and took her abode in the charming retreat at Chaillot, which w 
built by the Queen of England. 

——— 
ON WALKING. 

Man may be defined “a walking biped; for no creature on two 
legs cau walk except man. Ducks and stout elderly dowagers may 
waddle; grampusses and gouty aldermen may roll; dancing-dogs, 
| dandies, and dancing masters may trip; sparrows and young spinsters 

y “hop, skip, ond jump ;"" but man alone walks. Moreover, it is 
dificult “to read the minds’ construction in the face; and still less 
|easy to predict the nature of aman’s character from bis words and 
Penge tt gone may judge of these with absolute infallibility from 
his walk—and may cven determine by it his vocation and bis rank 
in life. 

Every class has its appropriate walk. It isimpossible to mistake 
that of the Phytician. ‘The repeated jump in and ont of the carriage, 
gives him a throw or jerk of the knees upwards, like Scotch High- 
landers accustomed to go ap avd down steep hills. He alternatel 
throws the knees up or the legs off, as if the tibia were to be dislocatec 
If the physiciva is fat, his gait resembles that of the Irish bog-trotter, 
who labours at every step to lift his encumbered fout from its deep 
impressionin the bog. And there is the mock solemn, the dolorously 
soft creeping pace to the patient's bed-side or elbow-chair—the right 
hand protruding a little before the body, the palm upwards and bal) 
exposed. ‘This is the bint professional. 

‘he lawyer has a burried shuffling gait; his head, like that of the 








} 
| 


Chinese ndaorins in the wax figures, in perpetual motion; never 
looking st iyo forward, without a stight twinge to the right and left. 
a wotly leaded negro is not more distinetly marked from the 


pale dagen »erced &wede than the Eastern and Western population of 
Londoa ay: distinguished by their walk. Woe beto the exquisite who 
attempts 6 lounge, orto “twitch bis cane’’ east of Temple-bar. 

In the city, no "men walks ot his ense. {t is the only part of the 
British empire in which that peculiarly English word comtort—com- 
fort in walkihg—is unknown. Every man “ busties along emprene, 
his sallow face elongated, or his full face swollen with a smoky import 
ance. He josties, and is jostled, and threads the crowd with a tect 
superior to that with which Arethasa is said to have threaded the 




















woods. Itis wonderfal to see the peristaliic walk of a citizen. Like 
a corkscrew be twirls ip and out, and though Cheapside may appcar 
too crowded to admit of locomotion, he goes zig oting or 
rounding his angles, and is presently at the other end of it. 

It is different in the West. The most remarkable of walkers is Sir 
W.W. Wynn. His immense height, his huge bulk, bis enormous 
stick, like a sapling oak—his capaciously skirted coat, broad-brimmed 
hat, and thick ten-leagued boots—remind one of Gog and Magog. 
It is curious to see tis ponderous rolling gait; his foot seems { 
sink the fagstones. Onward he moves, caring not for the $ 
never does he devinte an inch from the streight line, and if you did not 
move out of his way, he would walk over you, uoconscious of the 
obstruction. 

There is the double of this welch baronet—a gentleman yclept “ the 
city baby,” and by some “the giant.” He would walk like the 
Baronet, but the city has impressed its gait upom him, as far as it can be 
impressed on sueb Bulk J—— R——+, the Bank Director, when be 
travels tu the West, reminds one of “the Currency Question.” 

Who does not remember the striped blue stockings and walk of the 
late Sir T, S——y.—Each sui generis. 

We would swear the peace egainst Mr. Peel for bis style of walking. 
He is always alone, with business and stern cares impressed on bfe 
face; his motion that of the athlete, and his arms either — 
terrifically to and fro, or the elbows pointing out, aod the d 5 
fists pointing in, reminding the alarmed spectator of the states@en’s 
favourite exercise with the gloves at Mr. Jackson's Rooms. He seems 
to carry the House of Commons in bis closed palms. 

Wheat a contrast is the walk of Jack Calcrafi, the son of “ honest 
Jack Caicraft,” as he was called in days of yore, notwithstanding he 
was an army-clothier at a time wheo contractors hed bat an indifferent 
reputation. Jack's soft patting, short pace, with bis self-satisied 
unabashable face, and bis well-brushed bat, knowingly on one side, 
en garcon, are full of character. Jack never looked so ill as by com- 
parison, when be used to walk with the lusarious, full-blown, expan. 
sive Miss ——, but no comparisons. 

There is another Jack—the Lion of England—tall, stout, of rubicund 
visage, hirsule and retecious, with burly-burly expression, and with 
ponderous jaws, and huge pouting lips, that remind us of the very 
scene where he kicked the chair from onder the Earl of C—th—n 
and rored to the speaker; “ You, there, the little man with a wig.” 

Of «il walks, tbat of the Duke of W——n is the most charac- 
teristic: albeit his legs are remarkatly short, his walk is firm, quick, 
precise and decided. His whole expression is that of concentrated? 
energy —notbing superfiuous—it looks like “ business to be despatched 
immediately.” 

The most exiraordinary walk recently on the tapis, is that of Lord 
Lowther, who at the watching hoor of night, paced the fronts of the 
houses io Cockspur-street, and found that the Architect bad cribbed 
some feet of frontage from the Government. 

But how full of individuality of character, and of the state of mind 
and feeling of the moment, is the walk! Look at young of the 
Life Guards: bow unrestrained, firm, and bold is bis gait! he is every 
inch a soldier. What e perfectly self complacent, laxuriating state of 
mind,—what a delassement de ceur is in the lounge of ; whilst 
the saunter, rather than the lounge, of ———, speaks flate-tongued, 
not trumpet-toogued, a weak ated and relaxed body. Whata rr 4 
iudoleace, aud iuseasivie enjowement ere ia the louoge of young Le! 
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——j; whilst the firm, positive carriage, and assured step of his friend 
—— speaks a mind stern of purpose, and created te command. 


“as good-a-man-as-you" walk, the “ noli me tangere”’ 
walk, the, “ cen- Ido any-thing-to-serve-you” walk, the “how -du-you- 
think-I-look” walk, the “town-is-very-dull” walk, the ‘ ‘tis d—d-hot- 
weather” walk, the “ cursed-cold-walk,” d&c. &c.; also, the watk 
courteous, the walk repulsive, the walk pugnacious, and a score of 
others which the man of discernment in London can well understand. 
But. doubtless, ali appertaining to this matter, may be found in 
Walker's dictionary. 

—~—_— 


MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 
By his Valet de Chambre. 


Memoires de Constant, Premier Valet de Chambre de U Empereur, sur la 
Vie Privee de Napoleon, &e.—Memoirs of the Private Life of Napo- 
leon, his Family, and Court. By M. Constant, First Valet de 
Chambre to the Emperor. 8vo. Vols. I. and Il. Paris, 1830. 
Ladvocat. London, Dulau and Co. 

We have here the first two volumes of a series whose materials are 
sofficiently in detail to extend to any number that may suit its pub- 
lisher, They contain a full and particular description of how the 
Emperor ste, drank, washed, dressed, slept, waked, saluted lis wile or 
get italone, with a minuteness which a Frenchman only would have 
thought of giving. ‘Chere is accordingly more of amusement than of 
information in these pages. M. Constant is not a man to see farther 
than was absolutely necessary—one who would take all for granted 
that did not concern his office; and who evidently considers his teach- 
ing Napoleon to shave himself, to have been one of the great events 
of the time. Reversing the line of the poet, 

“What small effects from mighty causes spring!’ 

the principal personal consequence of Bonaparte’s becoming Emperor, 
is, that he is obliged to shave himself, for fear some secret enemy 
should take that opportunity of eutting bis throat. The habits of Na- 
poleon seem to bave been different from what we should have expected 
of one brought up to all the hardships of a camp: Constant states, 
he was always dressed trom head to foot, like a child. We shall se- 
lect afew anecdotes, such as seem to possess most novelly—an altrac- 
tion of which there is much deficiency in these pages, all of whose 
contents might well have been compressed into a single volume. 


by a valet-de-chambre in the following most poetical manner. 


breathes of the rose, and the other reflects the sun.” 
who seems duly impregnated with the atmosphere of a court: witness 
allowed her to beat him 


should have acted in the same manuer towards another woman, what- 
ever might have been her rank, had she been only half as charming 
as Madame Bonaparte.” 


with allthe importance of a man who considers bis dignity injured. 
The simple costume of the consul, his slight figure, his thin face, and 
his unimposing distinction, were ill calculated to make an impression 
on the theatrical hero; and on being asked to sing an air, he replied 
only by a bad pun, ‘Signor General, it you want a fine air, you will 
have the very finestin the garden.’ Dismissal and imprisonment were 
the consequence of this impertinence; but on Bonaparte’s return 


again requested a song. Marehesi had found bis voice, and he now 
— equally graciously and delightfully : 
and complimented him (as our author expresses it) iwost affectionately. 
Peace was thus established between the two powers, and Marchesi 
henceforward only hymned the praises of the consul.” 

There are some interesting details on the marriage of Hortense. 
Constant denies strongly the idea of a connexion between her and the 
Emperor; and we are more inclined to believe his assertion, as we do 
really think even this crime would have appeared to him but the re- 
sult of situation and royalty, and one that he seems much more likely 
fo have palliated than denied. 
were punished for their sellishness ; 


would have led; and Josephine, in the unheppiness of her daughter, 


Bonaparte’s brothers, always inimical to her) which led her to pro 
mote the union 

first consul, Mr. Joseph Bonaparte entered wiih Cambaceres. 
said the first consul to the latter, ‘we are goieg to mass; what do they 
think of it in Paris? 


sing Ay 
be shown the doer by the grenadiers of the consular guard.’ 
suppose the grenadiers should join the others in hissing ?” 


say to themselves It is the watchword!’ ‘Lam afraid,’ said Josept 
have just left Augereau, who breathes only fire and fury against wha 
he terms your capuchinades. He and several others will not be s 
easy to bring Within the pale of our holy motber-charch, Jah! Au 


ofhim. Apropos,’ continued the first consul, addressing Cambaceres 
when will your brother go and take possession of his see at Rouen 


it isa settled affair 
Certainly Bon ‘parte was very accurate it 
A ® ° 


dinal ina year, 
whatelse could he do? 
his moral calculations, 

‘Whenever there 
there wasa dinner at the 
it would, had a share 
often two bundred. Generals, colonels, common soldiers, sat togethe 
without distinction; and Bonaparte spared no pains to make his guest 
feel at ease ; 


Tuileries, to which all, let their rank be wha 


who 


i! 


I never could endure the stealthy pace of Lord B—1—y. It is like 
that of a mouse creeping into a cupboard. 
Walks may be accurately described or defined by single terms. | 


} 








| trouble to break in horses for his use, and he neither rode well nor 


The editor, Ladvocat, however, defends the publication of Memoirs | gracefully; be was not fond of hunting, neither was he a good shot. 
“The | Among many anecdotes, we select the following :— 

valet-de-chambre of a hero becomes, from his very station, a different de 
thing to a valet-de-chambre. Amber is but a piece of course earth, | and asked, ‘What shall we do with the stag? I place his fate, 
and the stone of Bologna is bata fragment of rock: but the one | madam, in your hands.’ ‘Do what you please, was the somewhat 
Sounow for a | unfeeling reply of the lady; ‘I take no interest in it.’ 
little of the light and the essence whose influence is on M. Constant, | turned away coldly, and said to the chief huntsman, ‘ Since the stag 


the gallantry with which, when playing trictrac with the Empress, be | live; let him be killed.’ 


after the battle of Marengo, thinking the unhappy singer's punishment 
had been mere than sutlicient for a poor joke, be sent fdr him, and 


the first consul ¢iook hands 


sufficiently exhibited the interested motives (the hope of conciliating | 40 you make me pay for my shoes?’ 


Dialogue on the re-establishment of mass:—“ While dressing the | 


‘Why many,’ replied Cambaceres, ‘ intend 
soing to the first representation, aud if the piece is not amusing, his- | sword, he succeeded in taking the length of the Emperor's foot.” 
‘If any one takes it into their heads to hiss, they will soon 
‘ Bat 
‘lam not | that their troubles are as great tothem ? 
alarmed about that: my old moustaches will go here to Notre Dame, | one of Josephine’s little pets to her; 
asin Cairo they did to the mosque; they will observe what I do: and | you when yon tear your clothes.” 

seeing their general grave and attentive, they will be the same, and | 


Bonaparte, ‘thatthe general officers will not be so accommodating: I 


sereau is justa bawler, who makes a rar ket; and if he has any little 
imbecile cousin, he will put him to school, that I may make a chaplain 


? 


Do you know he has the best archbishopric in France ? he will be car- 
The second consul bowed— 


i 


was a distribution of arms given as honours, 
g 


{ 


in these distinctions, came; there were 


s 


but the embarrassment of many was not to be surmounted: 


ihey would sit two feet away from the table, not venturing to touch 
napkin or bread, ¢ ul up to the ear and their necks stretched 
towards the General, asif to receive the word of command; and 
often did the servants re e plates w ch had not evea been tou ' 
This timidity did not, however, prevent their enthusiastically fee 
the distinction Nothing could be more popular than B naparte 
manners. He drank with them,and made them repeat what gal 
act had procured for them this mark of honour. On rising from table 
he thus addressed them :—‘ My brave fellows, you must soon baptis 
me the new-born one,’ (pointing to their sabres ;onour Ileaven 
kuows they did not spare themselve 

The strange difference between French and English manners w 
never more strongly marked than in the f > scene. Who ot 
chis side the Channel would ever have thought of describing it? 

“In that eartier period, when the first consul i ted the palace of 
St. Cloud, he slept in the same bed as his wife ; of late years, etiquette 
nterpesed, and a little chilled the conjugw tenderness; and at Jast the 


a 


SS OO 


first consul slept in a room pretty far removed from that of Josephine. | 


Between them was a long corridor, on each side of which slept the 
different ladies in waiting. When the first consul wished to pass the 
night with his wife, he undressed in his own room, which be left en 
robe de chambre; 1 watked before him with a flambeau. At the end 
of this enrridor was a staircase of about sixteen steps, which led to the 
chainber of Madame Bonaparte. Great was her joy when she 
received a visit from her husband; ali the house beard of it the next 
day. I still see her, saying to all who came near, rubbing ber little 
hands together. ‘Lam op very late to-day; but you see Bonaparte 
passed the night with me.’ And that day she was even more kind 
then usual; she rebuked nobody ; every one obtained whatever they 
asked.”’ 

The confinement of Colonel Delille was very rigorous; he was not 
allowed to receive any written communication. “ The rigour of these 
orders was, however, softened by his son, about four or five years of 
age: bis father obtained permission to embrace him, and was conducted 
to him by @ turnkey. The poor little thing acted his part like a 
finished conspirator; he pretended to limp, complaining bitterly of 
sand in his boot. The Colonel took bim on his knees, contrived to 
turn his back on the jailer, and, while taking off the child’s boot, 
secured the letter concealed in it, which gave him information of the 
progress of the trial, and what be had himself to hope and fear.” 

The annexed isa striking instance of superstition in the Emperor. 

* During one of his campaigns in Italy be broke the-glass over 
Josephine’s portrait; he never rested till the return of the courier he 
forthwith despatched to assure himself of her safety, so strong was the 
impression of her death upon bis mind.” 

A journal scarcely worth printing is joined to the end of the first 
volume, of one of those ladies attached to the ancien regime, who 
nevertheless accepted places at the imperial court, renouncing their 
principles, but preserving their opinions. 


worse than all, there is a pathetic paragraph, of the glory of France 
being lost, and herself being horrorstruck, by the Emperor's addressing 
some German princesses as ‘‘ Mademoiselles.”” The curiosity of this 
journal is, that though our literary valet sees fit to publish it, he every 
now and then inserts a little note of contradiction or softening. Most 
of the personal details respecting the Emperor are known; but we, at 
least, do not remember the very singular fact, that the beat of his heart 
was imperceptible to himself and others. It required both time and 


“One day, at the end of a stag-hunt, he approached Mde. de L., 


The Emperor 


has the misfortune not to interest Mde. de L., be does not deserve to 
He was so shocked with her want of 
humanity, that he spoke of it the whole evening in terms very little 


“If that was flattery, L must avow myself culpable; but [think I | flattering to the lady.” 


Nothing can be more minnte than all the particulars into which this 


| most accurate of valets enters: five pages describe how the Emperor 


was shaved, how he would be shaved on one side only at once, how 


curtains; how he had toothpicks made of box-wood, and used slight 
mixtures of opiym for tooth-powder; how be would never wear 
pantaloons, and always adhered to his black stock ; habits to which he 
Was accustomed, and ease, were all he sought in dress; indifferent as 
to the form, he was nevertheless particular as to the fineness of the 
material. The same man who wrought for him when at the military 
school, made his shoes when Emperor, and was succeeded in the office 
by his son; hence, observes Constant, they were always ill made: 
and be records, with an air of triumph, that, after man efforts he 
prevailed on his master to have them rounded, instead of 

the toes. In 
scene in which the poor shoemaker is summoned to take new ones, 
is too absurd to be omitted. “I went myself to the shoemaker, 
who, though be had made for his Majesty, had never seen him: the 
poor mau was stupified with fear—his head was turned. How should 
he ever appear before the Emperor, how must he be addressed? I gave 
him all possible encouragement, and told him he must have a black 
coat, breeches, sword, and hat. Thus accoutred, he arrived at the 


Tuilleries, and entered his Majesty's room; he made a profound bow, | 
Those most cencerned in the marriage }and stood embarrassed enough. 

Genera Duroc, her first attach- | make my shoes,’ said Napoleon. 
ment, by witnessing the alter greatness to which his match With her 


‘You are not the person who used to 
t ‘No your Majesty, Emperor, and 
| King, it was my father.’ ‘ Why does he not come now?’ ‘ Because, 
| Please your Majesty, Emperor, and King, he is dead.’ ‘ How much 
‘Eighteen franes.’ ‘Lt is very 
| dear.’ ‘Your Majesty, Emperor, and King, may have them much 
dearer if you please.’ ‘The Emperor laughed heartily at the simplicity 
of this avowal; this laughter completely disconcerted the shoemaker, 


‘Well, | Who, with his hat under his arm, approached to take measure, but the 


| hat rolled down, the sword got between his legs, was broken, and 
down he fell on his hands and knees; at last, released from hat and 

Will the following remark be taken as a proof ot the great happi- 

| ness of childhood, in having but sach slight troubles, or must we admit 

“* How happy you are!” said 

“you have no mamma to scold 
* 7. * 


| 


“The whole army had been ordered to leave off powder, and cut 
off their queues; many murmured, but all ob yed, excepting one old 
grenadier belonging to Junot’s brigade, who vowed no force should 
take from him his beloved queue, unless his general cut the first hair 
On this reaching Junot’s ears, he swore that should be no hindrance: 
| the man was sent for, Junot took up the scissors, and began clipping ; 
and, dismissed with a twenty-franc piece, the veteran went content- 
edly to be trimmed by the barber ° ° ' 


| “hoe Emme > . . 
Phe Emperor and his brother Lucien had a grand quarrel on ac- 


; count of the latter’s marriage with Mde. J., a lady who had been more 
than suspected. One day, on Lucien’s refusing to marry the Queen of 
Etruria, the Emperor said to him indignantly, ‘See to what you are 
led by your foolish passion for a woman of gallantry.” ‘ At least.’ re- 

| plied Lucien, ‘ mine is yorng and pretty.’ This evident allusion to Jo- 
sephine so enraged the Emperor, that he dashed the watch he held on 
the floor, exclaiming, ‘1 will break you, since y 


u will listen to noth 
ing. as I have done this watch.’ ”’ 
That Lucien, however. 


was prudent i 
heart, let the 


next anecdote witness. 


1 some of his affairs of the 





* Lucien was just now very desirous of being in the cood graces of 
the Mdle. Mesirai, a; etty and lively actress. The conquest was not 
avery difficult one: in the first place, it had never been matte rof diffi 
culty . secondly, the idy knew Lucien’s puience, and took his li- 
berality for granted. The first attentions of her lover confirmed this 
opinion. She was settled in a superb hot elegantly furnished; and 
the contract tor it riven her tl day mw ch st fook possession At 
every visit he made her some splendid present; this lasted some time: | 
itlength Lucien, tired of his bargain, became desirous to get rid of it 

the least expensive manner. He had given her a magnificent pair of 

amond girandoles; and before he allowed the least coldness toa 
pear in his manner, he took up these earrings one morning. w rile assist 
ing at his mistress’s toilette T ruly, love, I shall quarrel with vou: 
as if I could refuse you any tl and here are you wearing diamonds 
whose setting is quite old-fashioned.’ ‘Itis n t six m ynths since you 
gave them me.’ ‘Six months! as if any woman who had a respect 
tor herseli—a woman with the least good taste, would wear what had 


siX months’ date: I must send them to my jeweller to be re-set.’ 


The 





| 


| The simple, but singular story which 


| the grossness of libertinism; led his mind thre 
| sipation to the hardness of depravity —and w 


The chief facts in this diary | 
are the fair journalists’s great indignation against Bonaparte for not | 
liking ladies who talk much, for interfering with their costume, and, | 


Au Lust . 
—— =) i 
prince was of course most tenderly thanked; and b 
the earrings and divers other ornaments : but eens e 
ed the necessity of returning them. Still the the Meat de 
su much gained ; when one morning the propriet and farnitun “en 
know if she wished ber lease renewed; she ran for ran Od 0 ber 
chase,—it was only a receipt for two vears’ rent.” Or ler deed O by 

We now leave these volumes, for the pre ; 


— 
Went aw 


Y tre, 


: : P “ sent 
delight in personal details, of which they are full, wos, 10 those ws, 
of the kind, they will be glorious materials fort ke Other wy, 


or the Novelist, ni 
e. And DOW, ami. 


pher, and historian, some hundred years hence 
conflict of opinion, their amusement at least 


lo English, 
DE LINDSAY, A TALE. 


[Said to be founded on a recent fae: 


oe hase j : 
riety. They have not yet been translated into F ave! interest aa: re 
—<_>>_ 


] 


I am abou 
: : { 
man in whom this craving after love—beyond ac orden Of » 

TY love 


earth, was so powertul and restless 4 passion, that it beca 8 
source of ali the errors and the vices that have Usually an 10 him iy 
eir 


ugh the CR CESKe5 of 


hen. at | , 

iti : en 

at the fruition of dreams so wearying and so antiou—whey M Orting 
anny w 


fruition, virtue long stifled by disappointment, seemed «| ; 
umphantly to awake—betrayed him uuly into a pusichene ‘alt 
most ceased to deserve, and burried him into an untime} pape 
very moment when life became dear to himself, and pa et al 
0 py 


th 


mise atonement and value to others. 
Rupert de Lindsay was an orphan of ancient fami! and 
possessions. With a person that could advance byt ash bt — 
to beauty, but with an eager desire to please, and a tate thee . 
licate and refined, he very early learnt the art to compen: a @ 
graces of manner, for the deficiencies of form; and oy ° fer 
reached an age when otber men are noted only for their horses be had 
follies, Rupert de Lindsay was distinguished no less for the ites" 
of his fon and the number of his conquests, than for bis ac om 
in literature, and his honours in the Senate. But while +a 
favoured him with envy, he was, at heart, a restless and deans) ~ 
man. Ppornieg 
Among all the delusions of the senses, among all the tri 
vanity, his ruling passion, to be really, purely, and deeply loved | 
never been satisfied. And while this leading and master-desire te 
al repeated disappointments, all other gratifications seemed so 
mock than to console him. ‘The exquisite tale of Alcibiades, ip Yp 
montel, was applicable to him. He was loved for his adventin 
qualifications, not for himself. One loved his fashion, a second bis» 
tune; a third, he discovered, had only listened to bim out of Pique e: 
another; and a fourth accepted him as her lover because she wishes 
to decoy him from her friend. ‘These adventures, and these discov. 
| ries brought him disgust; they brought him, also, knowledge of the 
world; and nothing hardens the heart more than that knowledge » 
the world which is founded on a knowledge of its vices —made | ' 


UMPbs of 





pointed, at) 
process of time the lasts became too small; and the} 


| and purified his heart while it ma 


by disappointment, and misanthropical by deceit. ‘ag 
| [saw him just before he left England, and his mind then was son 
| and teverish. I saw him on his return, after an absence of five years 
| in the various Courts of Europe, and his mind was callous and even 
He had then reduced the art of governing his own passions, and infu 


Rival Powers.—* During our first journey into Italy, the first consul | be finally learnt to shave himself, and how Rustan was obliged to hold | encing the passions of others, to a system: and had reached the 
wished to bear Marchesi: after much solicitation, the singer came, but |his mirror, for he splashed the soap lather over the toilette and | cond stage of experience, when the deceived becomes the deceiver 


| He added to his former indignation at tbe vices of human nature 
| scorn for its weakness. Still many good, though irregular impulses 
| lingered about his heart. Still the appeal, which to a principle would 
| have been useless, was triumphant when made to an affection. Ané 
| though selfishness constituted the system of his life, there were yet 
many hours when the system was forgotten, and be would have seer 
| ficed himself at the voice of a single emotion. Few men of ability 
| who meither marry nor desire to marry, live much amopg the {river 
ties of the world after the age of twenty-eight. And De Lindsy 
now waxing near to his thirtieth year, avoided the society he bad oece 
courted, and lived solely to satisfy his pleasures and indulge bis ind 
| lence. Women made bis only pursuit, and his sole ambition: Aed 
| now, at length, arrived the time when, in the prosecution of en» 
| trigue, he was to become susceptible of a passion; and the long asd 
unquenched wish of his heart was to be matured into completion. 

Ina small village not far from London, there dwelt a family of te 
name of Warner; the father, piously termed Ebenezer Ephraim, 
a merchant, a bigot, and a saint; the brotber, simply and |sica’y 
christened James, was a rake, a boxer, and a good fellow. But # 
the daughter, who claimed the chaste and sweet name of Mary, sit 
ple and modest, beautiful in feature and in heart, of a temper rave 
tender than gay, saddened by the gloom which hung for ever upoo'™ 
home of her childhood, but softened by early babits of charity 
benevolence, unacquainted with all sin even in thought, loving « 
things from the gentleness of her nature, finding pleasure in the gree 
earth, and drinking innocence from the pure air, moved in ber oe 
and holiness amid the rugged kindred, and the stern tribe yw, 
whom she had been reared, like Faith sanctified by redeeming |0'¢ 
and passing over the thorns of earth on its pilgrimage to Heaven. ’ 

In the adjnstment of a disgraceful affair with the wife of oa 08" 
in the regiment, then absent in Ireland, bat who left his g# 
womanto wear the willow in the village of T——, Rupert _~ Le 
mired, and coveted the fair form I have so faintly described. Cha . 
favoured his hopes. He entered one day the cottage of a poor mee 
whom, in the inconsisten: charity natural to bim, be visited oh 
lieved. He found Miss Warner employed in the same office; ner 
lected not his opportunity; he addressed her; be ange, wal 
to the door of her home; he tried every art to please 8 ag 
unawakened beart, and he succeeded. Unfortunately we 
she had no one among her relations calculatedto guide ber on 
and to win her confidence. Her father, absorbed either - herent 
| pations of his trade or the visions of his creed, of @ one euppir’ 
repellent austerity belied the real warmth of bis a - 
but mperfectly the place of an anxious and Lee etill Ness st 
was this loss repaired by the habits still coarser, the ~* a, oof 
and the soul still less susceptible of the fraternal rake, box : 
fellow. 

Ard thus was thrown back upon that gentle 
the warmth of its earliest and best affections 
and though in all things she had found wherew vast treasat 

tenderness which she could not restrain, there was j anrufled bowod 
| vet undiscovered, and a depth beneath that ee aa brest | 
| whose slamber had as yet never been broken by Lindsay, we 
i wi'l eot therefore bea matter of surprise that De es in we? 
led himself of every opportunity—De Lindsey, ee rows #2) 
ind consummate in experience, soon poeseaaes eH first te 
a heart tov innocent for suspicion, and which, walks bithe™ 
| the luxury of being loved. In every ilk, and se ans was’? 
always been alone, Rupert was sure to join eS ae she fe 
plication in his tone, anda respect in t $ man vo | of what js tere 
little tempted to chill and reiect. She had not . ynfased ides 
dicnity; and even though she at first had s nee setae of ber ¢ 
. ye necutic . 4 
whi b the oy “ could tt - . 





ini ’ 
and feminine beat * 
Her nature was F 
ithal to call tor 


” 
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fo 


impropriety of his company, icl 
erceiving, yets 





tion prevented ber wholly 


and 





1 dont 
thod to check an addres: so humble aud diffi aot to trace 
voice which only spoke to herin mus it is a awakened * 

| progress by which affection is seduced. © 0 ag Rupert 

| fall knowledge of the recesses of her own a desire ne 
first time. felt the certainty of being ! i * trusted in me - ‘ 

| said he, “ will I betray that affection; dh - aan ay: | will per 
shall not be deceived; she ts tan cent = A thecal even "5 
| her misery and guilt!” Thus her mnmoes nee! per o* 
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She Albion. 





ened ue ereee 23 to his| 
eT epen wen ent iness to his| 
SS al until Repert was summoued by urgent a oe “| 
or »ke to ber of bis departure, and be drank ec} ig 
bom i d the tearful eye with which his words were) 
oo ay oo bi beart, and her unconsciousness of 
e pressed berto bis 6 a ; : tad 
t. nection from it. Amid ail bis sins, aud there | 
os 7 —Apees act of forbearance be remembered. 
ny _ day went on ils march to eternily, and . 
Day ® came geutie tap at the post-olfice window, and the sam . 
ore yiry was beard; and everv morning the same light #9 S | 
. . : 
tose 2 jomewards, aud the same soll eye sparkled at ne _ 
_ e bestt so iaithiully recorded. I said every moramg, & 
worl te o 
sone in each Y | 
a was listless, and her spirit dejected-—on that day she tell as 
rvs : 
wer s nothing to live tor. 
ay e ith her love 
* Sop did not strive to struggle with her love. d O 
Sue the few books he bad left her, and she walked every ¢ 
d which had seemed fairv-land when with him; _ 
. re » riyt 
op giwavs passed by the house where be had lodged, that she by 
ee sto the window where be was wont to sit. Rupert foun 
— property, where farmers are not leit to settle 
(ao é : 
is ¢ewards (0 prove ’ ‘ 
ore had lived abroad like a prince, and his estate had hot been 
ae better for his absence. He inquired into the exact profits of his 
. ay; renewed old leases on new terms; discharged bis bailiff; 
roperty + 
{ the row \ 
‘jn more desirable way than the turnpike conveniences ; let off tea 
, bers and warned off ten gentlemen; and, as the natural and ob- 
pone yasequences of these acts of economy end inspection, he be- 
Viol A . 
ame the most uopopular man in the county. 


every morning 
low 


She read over every 


‘ 
word 


ne same groun 


tbe weather was truly English, and changed suddenly from heat 
Achange of clotues was quite out of Rupert's ordinary 
« anda fever of severe nature, which ended in delirium, was the 
oy. Forsome weeks he was at the verge of the grave. The De- 
» and the doctor do not aiways agree, for the moral saith that —— is 
igendsbip among the wicked. In this case, the doctor was u ti- 
mately victorious. and his patient recovered, “Give me the fresh 
sir,’ said Rupert, directly he was able to resume his power of com- 
manding, “and bring me Whatever letters came during my illness. 
From the pile of spoilt papes trom fashionable triends, country cousins, 


woty magistrates, and tradesmen who take the liberty toremind you 


rain. 


esull 


f the trifle which bas escaped your recollection,—trom this olio of | 


reciows conceits Rupert drew a letier from the Irish officer's lady, 
‘eho, it will be remembered, first allured Rupert to Mary's village, ac- 
jainting him that she bad been reported by some d d good-na- 
tured friend to her busband, immediately upon his return from Ireland. 
Up appily, the man loved his wile, valued bis honoar, and was of that 
sshignable temperament which never forgives an injury. He had 

+ bis Achatestwice during Rupert’s illness to De Lindsay Castle, 
‘was so enraged at the idea of his injurer’s departing this life by any 

» means than bis bullet, that be was supposed in consequence to 
little touched in the head. 
etimes bursting into tears, sometimes muttering ceep oaths of ven- 
vance: be shunned all society, and sate lor hours gazing vac antly on 
pistol placed before him All these agreeable circumstancess did the 





iuappy tair one (who picked up ber information second-hand, for she | 
vas an alien from the conjugal bed and board) detail to Rupert with | 


y considerable pathos. 

‘Now then for Mary’s letters,” 
man there, f trust; and Rapert took up a large heap, which he had 
lected from the rest asa child picks the plums out of his pudding by 
ray of aregale at the last. At the perusal of the first three or four 
vers he smiled with pleasure; presently his lips grew more com- 
ressed, and a dark cloud settled on bis brow. 
—we read a few lines—started from bis sofa. *‘ What ho, there!—my 
arriege-and four directly!—lose not a moment !—Do you hear we? 
—Too ill, do you say !—never so well in my life !—Not another word, 
r—My carriage, I say, instantly!—Put in my swiftest horses! [ 
most be wt T—— to-night before five o'clock!” and the order was 
aeyed 


To return to Mery. The letters which had blessed her through the | 


velong days suddenly ceased. What could be the reason?—was be 
faithiesstorgettul—ill? Alas! whatever might be the cause, it was 
almost equally ominous to her. “Are you sure there are none?” she 
said, every morning, when she inquired at the office, from which she 
once used to depart so gaily ; and the tone of that voice was so mourn- 
ul, that the gruff postmen paused to look again, beiore he shut the 
allice and extinguished the last hope. Her appetite and colour daily 
lecreased; shut up in her humble and fireless chamber, she passed 
whole hoursin tears, in reading and repeating, again and again, every 
yllable of the letters she already possessed, or in pouring forth im let- 
‘ers to him all the love and bitterness of her soul. ‘ He must be ill,” 
she said at last; “he never else could have been so cruel !’’ and she 
could bear the idea no longer. “I will go to him—I will soothe and 
atiead him—who can love bim, who can watch over him like me!” 
tod the kindness of her nature overcame its modesty, and she made 
‘small bundie,and stole early one morning from the house. “ Ii 


he should despise me,” she thought; and she was almost about to re-| 


‘uro, When the stern voice of her brother came upon berear. He had 

‘several days watched the alteration in ber habits and manners, and 
*ndeavoured to guess at the cause. He went into her room, dis- 
‘overed a letter in ber desk which she had just written to Rupert, end 
"eh spoke of her design. He watched, discovered, and saved her. 


lie carried ber home; reviled her ia the coarsest and most taunting 
‘guage; acquainted her father; and after seeing her debarred from 
access 10 correspondence or escape, afler exulting over her unup- 
raiding and heart-bruken shame and despair, and swearing that it was 
“Y \heatrical, Mr. James Warner mounted his yellow Stanhope, 
"Went bis Way tothe Fives Court. But these were trifling mistor- 
fn bo ee those Ww hich awaited this unfortunate girl. 
todly ono ye tage village of ri —— one Zacharias Johnson, a 
ur fF brim W rich, moreover a saint of the same chapter as Ebene- 
the a ee arner; bis voice was the most nasal, his holding forth 
ud oe his aspect the most sinister, and his vestments the 
rphees - vere of the whole of that sacred tribe. To the eyes of 
vere Was something comely inthe person of Mary Warner: 
weed beauty lor he was a sensualist; her gentleness, for he wes 
5 re dng her money, for he wasa merchant. He proposed both 
ler and to the son; the daughter he looked upom as @ con- 


uCing | 


® 


7 
i 


a 
© ime 


Ward 


wre &r be spoke of godliness and Scrip—of the delightfalness 
"e 10 unity, and the receipts of his flourishing counting-house ; 
| Be spoke the language of kindness and the world—le knew 
Jews, 2, MOM had expenses—he should feel too bappy to furnish Mr 


BS With «& - - 
Mr j mething for his innocent amusements, if be might hope 
a ames 8) influence over his worthy father: the sum was 
m=»... a t@ the consent was sold. Among those domestic pheno 


Whie } . 
oo the inquirer seldom takes the trouble to solve. is the ma- 
P ssessed by a junior branch of the family over the main 
P . « stables ¢ 
Ol the contrary and perverse direction taken by the 


James had acquired and exercised a most undue 





ve we paternal patriarch, although in the habits and senti- 

b ‘few papa not one single trait in common between 

. bes possessed a vigorous and unsbackled, his father a 
a est-r dder mind. In domestic life, it is the mind which 

ti M: Zacharias Johnson had once or twic e, even before 

on yer ance with Rupe t, urged his suit to Ebenezer: but as 


Ucn @ circumstance t 


‘ 
~ t ers bet ar ‘ 


y and had no wish to loose it, and as. above all. 
dihese conferences with Zacharias, which 


ye. Be 








week which brought no letter—and on Monday | 
day over | 


their own leases, | 
de for their little families, is not aliogetier a sine- | 


ds in his park, which had seemed to all the neighbour- | 


(ye day, Rupert had been surveying some timber intended for the | 


tle was observed to walk by himself, 


said the invalid; ‘no red-hot Irish- | 


Hle took up another | 


Ther , , | 
There was no mercy or gentleness in the bosom of Mr. James Warner. 


, 
viessing sure to follow the precious assent of the two relations. | 


» Mary seemed to occasion ber 
he really kind heart of the old man, and as he 


ended in the alliance of her interests,—the proposal seemed to Mr. 
Warner like a lawsuit to the Lord Chancellor, something rather to be 
talked about than to be decided. Unfortunately, about the very same 
time in which Mary's proposed escape had drawn apon her the pater- 
nal indignation, Zacharias had made a convert of the son; James took 
advantage of bis opportunity, worked upon his father’s anger, grief, 
mercantile love of lucre, and saint-like affection to sect, and obtained 
from Ebenezer a promise to euforce the marriage—backed up his re- 
coiling scruples, preserved his courage throngh the scenes with his 
Weeping and wretched daughier, and, in spite of every lingering sen- 
timeat of tenderness and puy, saw the very day fixed which was to 
leave his sister helpless forever. 

[tis paintul to go through the series of inhuman persecutions, so 
common in domestic records; that system, which, like all grounded 
upon injustice, is as foolish as tyrannical, and which always ends in 
misery, as it begins in oppression. Mary was too geutle to resist; her 
prayers became stilled; her tears ceased to flow; she sat alone in her 
“helpless, hopeless brokeaness of heart,” in that deep despair which, 
like the incubus of an evil dream, weighs upon the bosom, a burden 
and @ torture trom which there is no escape nor relief. She managed 
at last, within three days of that fixed for her union, to write to Ru- 
pert, and get her letter conveyed to the post. 

“Save ine,” it said in conclusion,—" I ask not by what means, I 
care not for what eund,—save we, I implore you, ny guardian angel. I 
shall not trouble you long—I write to you no romantic appeal :—God 
knows that L have little thought for romance, but I feel that I shall 
soon die, only let me die unseparated from you—you, who first taught 
me to live, be near me, teach me to die, take aw ay from me the bit- 
terness of death. Of all the terrors of the fate to which they compel 
me, nothing appears so dreadful as the idea that I may then oo longer 
think of you. My band is so coid that I can scarcely hold my pen, 
} but my bead is on fire. [think Lcould go mad, if 1 would—bui I will 
| not, for then you could no longer love me. I hear my father’s step— 

oh, Rupert !—on Friday next—remember—save me, save me |" 

| But the day, the fatal Friday arrived, and Rupert came not. They 
| arrayed her iu the bridal garb, and her father came up-stairs to sum- 
} Mon ber to the room, in which the few guests invited were already 
jassembled. He kissed ber cheek; it was so deathly pale, that his heart 
{smote iim, and he spoke to her in the language of other days. She 
| (urned towards him, her lips moved, but she spoke not. “ My ebild, 
| my child!” said the old man, “have you not one word for your 
lather !'’—* Is it too late?” she said; “can you not preserve me yet?” 
| —there was relenting in the father’s eye, but at that moment James 
| Stood before them. Eis keen mind saw the danger; be frowned at his 
tather—the opportunity was past. ‘“ God forgive you!” said Mary; and 
cold, and trembling, and scarcely alive, she descended to the small and 
| dark room, which was nevertheless the state chamber of the house. 
; At a small table of black mahogany, prim and stately, starched and 
, Whaleboned within and without, withered and fossilized at heart by 
bigotry, and selfishness, and ice of sixty years, sat two maiden saints: 
they came forward, kissed the unshrinking cheek of the bride, and 
then, with one word of blessing. returned to their former seats and 
resumed their former posture. ‘There was so little appearance of life 
in the persons caressing and caressed, that you would have started as 
if at something ghastly and supernatural—as if you had witnessed the 
salute of the grave. The bridegroom sat at one corner of the dim 
fire-place, arrayed in more gaudy attire than was usual with the sect, 
and which gave a grotesque and unnatural gaiety to his lengthy figure 
and solemn aspect. Asithe bride entered the room, there was a faint 
smirk on his lip, and a twinkle in his half-shut and crossing eyes, and 
| a hasty shuffle in bis unwieldly limbs, as he slowly rose, pulled down 
his yellow waistcoat, made a stately genuflexion, and regained bis 
j seat. Opposite to bitm sat a little lank-haired boy, about twelve years 
old, mumbling a piece of cake, and looking with a subdued and spirit- 
less glance over the whole group, till at length his attention riveted on 
a large dull-coloured cat sleeping on the hearth, and whom he durst 
not awaken even by a murmured ejaculation of * Puss!” 

On the window-seat, at the further end of the room, there sat, with 
}folded arms and abstracted air, a tall military-looking figure, appa- 
}rently about forty. Ile rose, bowed low to Mary, gazed at her for 
some moments with a look of deep interest, sighed, muttered some- 
thing to himself, and remained motionless, wits eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and leaning against the dark wainscoat. ‘This was Monkton, 
| the busband of the woman who bad allured Rupert to T -, and 
from whom he had heardso threatening an account of ber liege lord. 
Monkton bad long known Zacharias, and, always inclined to a serious 
turo of mind, he had lately endeavoured to derive consolation from 
the doctrines of that enthusiast. On bearing from Zacharias, for the 
saint had no false notions of delicacy, that be was going to bring into 
the pale of matrimony a lamb which had almost fallen a prey to the 
| same wolf that had invaded his own fold, Monkton expressed so warm 
an interest and so earnest a desire to see the reclaimed one, that 
| Zacharias had invited him to partake of the bridal cheer. 
| Such was the conclave—and never was a wedding-party more omi- 
| nous in its appearance. ‘* We will have,’’ said the father, and bis 
| voice trembled, ‘ one drop of spiritual comfort before we repair to the 
House of God. James, reach me the holy book!”” The Bible was 
brought, and all, as by mechanical impulse, sank upon their knees. 
| The old man read with deep feeling some portions of the Scriptures 
| calculated for the day; there was a hushed and beartfelt silence; he 
| rose—he began an extemporaneous and fervent discourse. How earn- 
| est and breathless was the attention of the listeners, the very boy knelt 
| with open mouth and thirsting ear, “Oh, benificent Father,” he said, 
| as he drew near to his conclusion, ‘‘ we do indeed bow before thee 
| with Lumbled and smitten hearts. The evil spirit hath been amongst 
os, and one who was the pride, and the joy, and the delight of our 
eyes, bath forgotten thee for awhile; but shall she not return unto thee, 
and shall we not be happy once more? Oh, melt away the hardness 
of that bosom which rejects thee and thy cliosen for strange idols, and 
let the waters of thy grace flow from the softened rock. And now, 
| oh Father, let thy mercy and healing band be upon this thy servant, 
(and the old man looked for Moukton,) upon whore the same blight 
hath fallen, and whose peace the same serpent hath destroyed.” Here 
| Monkton’s sobs were audible. “ Give unto bim the comforts of thy 
holy spirit; wean him from the sins and the worldly affections of bis 
earlier days, and both unto him and to ber who isnow about to enter 
upon a new career of duty, vouchsafe that peace which no vanity of 
earth can take away. From evil let good arise ; and though the voice 
of gladness Le mute, and though the sounds of bridal rejoicing are not 
heard within our walls, yet grant that this may be the beginning of a 
new life, devoted unto happiness, to virtue, and to thee!” There was 
a long pause—they rose, even the old women were effected. Monk- 
ton returned to the window, and throwing it open leant forward as for 
breath. Mary resumed her seat, and there she sat motionless and 
speechless. Alas! her very heart seemed to have stilled its beating. 
At length James said, (and his voice, though it was softened almost to 
a whisper, broke upon that deep silence as an unlooked-for and un- 
| natural interruption,) “I think, father, it must be time to go, and the 

carriages must be surely coming, and bere they are—no, that sounds 
like four horses And at that very moment the rapid trampling of 
hoofs, and the hurried rattling of wheels were sounds 
ceased at the gate of the house. The whole party, even Mary, rose 
and looked at each other—a slight noise was heard in the ball—a swift 
step upon the stairs—the door was flung open, and, so wan and ema- 
ciated that he would scarcely have been known but by the eyes of 
affection, Rupert de Lindsay burst into the room Thank God,” he 
| cried, “‘ Lam not too late '” and. in mingled fondness and defiance, he 
threw his arms round the slender form which clung to it all wild and 
tremblingly He | yoked round Old he said, “] have done 
you wrong, I will repay it, give me your daughter as my wife. What 
are the claims of ber intended husband to mine? Is he rich?—my 
j riches treble his? 





heard—the 


man 


—_ —— 


a 
Does she love him!—jook, old man, are this cheek, whose roses you 
have marred, this pining and wasted torm, which shrinks now at the 
very mention of bis name, tokens of her love? Does she love me? 
You her father, you, her brother, you her lover—ay, all, every ove 
amongst you know that she does, and may Heaven forsake me it I do 
not deserve her love '—give her to me as my wife—sbe is mine already 
in the sight of God. Do not divorce us—we both implore you upon 
our knees.” “ Avaunt, blasphemer!"’ cried Zacharias—* egone!" 
said the father.—The old ladies looked at him as if they “vere going to 
treat him as Cleopatria did the pearl, and dissolve him in vinegar. 
* Wreteh!’ muttered in a deep and subdued tone, the enraged and 
agitated Monkton, who, the moment Rupert entered the room, had 
guessed who he was, and stood frowning by the sideboard, and band- 
ling, as if involuntarily, the knife which bad cut the boy's cake, and 
been left accidentally there. And the stern brother coming towards 
him, attempted to tear the clinging and almost lileles Mary from 
his arms. 

* Nay, is it so?” said Rupert, and with an effort almost supernatural 
for one who bad so lately recovered from an illness so severe he 
dashed the brother to the ground, caught Mary in one arm, pushed Za- 
charias against the old lady with the other, and fled down-stairs, with 
a light step and @ lighter beart. « Follow him, follow him!” cried the 
father in bis agony, “ save my daughter, why will ye not save her?’ 
and he wrung his bands but stirred not, for his grief had the stillnes 
despair. “I will save her,” said Monkton; and still grasping the knife, 
of which, indeed, be had not once left hold, be derted after Rupert 
He came up tothe object of his pursuit just as the latter bad placed Ma 
ry (who was in a deep swoon) within bis « arriage, and had himself set 
his foot on the step. Rapert was singing with a reckless daring natural 
to his character, “ She is won, we are gone over brake, bush, and 
scaur,”’ when Monkton laid his hand upon his shoulder; “ Your name 
is De Lindsay, I think,” said the former—* At your service,” answered 











Does be love ber?—I swear that I love ber more! 


| Rupert gaily, and endeavouring to free himself from the uncere 
| nonious grasp; “ This, then, at your heart! cried Monkton, and he 
| plunged his knife twice into the bosom of the adulterer. Rupert 
staggered and fell. Monkton stood over him with a brightening eye 
and brandishing the blade which reeked with the best blood of his + 
| irayer, * Look at me!" he shouted, “Lam Henry Monkton'—do you 
know me now?”’—* Ob, God!" murmured the dying man, “itis just, 
jitis just!’ and be writhed for one moment on the earth, and was still 
for ever! 

Mary recovered from her swoon to see the weltering body of he: 
jlover before her, tobe dragged by ber brother over the very corpse 
[ito her former prison, and to relapse with one low and inward shriek 
jinto insensibility. For two days she recovered from one fit only to fall 
jinto another—on the evening of the third, the wicked had ceased to 
| trouble, andthe weary was at rest! 
| There was no romance in the burial of the lovers—death did not 
| anite those who in life had been asunder. Io the small church-yard 

of her native place, covered by one simple stone, whose simpler in- 
scription is still fresh, while the daily passions and events of the world 
bave left memory but little trace of the departed, the tale of her sor 
rows unknown, and the beauty of ber liie unrecorded, sleeps Mary 
Warner! 

And they opened for Rupert de Lindsay the mouldering vaults of 
his knightly fathers ; and amid the banners of old triumphs and the 
escutcheons of heraldic vanity, they laid Lim in his palled and gor- 
geous coffin! 

' Fattempt not to extract a moral from his life. His existence was 
the chace of a flying shadow, that rested not till it slept in gloom and 
for ever upon his grave ! 
—>-- 
THE KING’S OWN. 


The King’s Own. By the author of “ The Naval Officer.’ 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 1630 

Captain Mariot, the author of this work, is a very clever man, and 
has written a very Clever book. [tis not to be regarded so much in 
the light of a movel, though its pretensions in this way are highly res 
pectable, as containing a succession of nautical sketches, written by 
one who thoroughly undersiands what be is writing about, and who, 
moreover, has a nice eye for those parts of a picture which are most 
calculated to del, whether the gayer or the graver principles of our na- 
ture may be appealed to. “ The King’s Own" isa name given tothe 
hero in his infaney, when he is marked with the broad R, because he is 
a sort of foundiiung on board ship. The author's design is to carry 
him through a great variety of adventures both on sea aod ashore, and 
thus afford himself an cpportunity of bringing out all the peculiarities 
of the navai character. The story commences with some very gra: 
hic sketches of the mutiny atthe Nore; takes us subsequently to the 
Medterenenas then treats w witha storm io the Bay of Biscay; then 
gives us a peep of the smugging trade off the coast of France; then 
sails with us across the Atlantic to the West Indies, returns in a while, 
and cruises with us in the British Channel; theo boists its blae Peter, 
and takes us oul at once to ladia, where it introduces us to tiger hants 
and other wonders; and fimlly, after battles, and shipwrecks, and 
bombardments, and storms, and calms, and all sorts of nautical things, 
all capitally told, it comes at last to anchor in rather a lagubrious 
haven, at the end of the third volume. To those who love to know 
what is doing on the great deep, and to study the habits of the 
ampbibious animals who live thereon, we recommend this book as not 
inferior in lively interest, or less replete with amusing incident, than 
some of the works of Cooper, the American 

‘That our recommendation may have more weight, and may be 
proved to be well worthy of attention, as all oar recommendations are, 
we shall give a couple of extracts from Captain Mariot's novel. The 
first is purely nautical:— 

An Affair between a Lugger anda Revenue-Culler. 

“The powerlul rays of the sun, assisted by the increasing wind 
now rolled away the id from around the vessels, which had a perfect 
view of each other. ‘They were distant about two miles, and the blue 
water was strongly rippled by the breeze which had sprung up. The 
lugger continued her course on a wind, while the cutter bore down 
towards ber with all the sail that she could throw out. The fog 
continued to clear away, until there was an open space of about three 
or four miles in diameter, but it still remained folded up in deep masses, 
forming a wall on every side, which obscured the horizon from their 
sight. It appeared as if nature had gratuitously cleared away a 
sufficient portion of the mist, and had thus arranged a little amphi. 
theatre tor the approaching combat between the two vessels 

“* His colours are up, sir. Revenue stripes, by the Lord!’ cried 
Phillips 

“+ Then all's right,’ replied M'Elvina 

“ The cutter had now run down within half a mile of the logger 
who had continued her course with the most perfect nonchalance, 
when she rounded to. The commander of the vessel, aware at the 
first discovery of the lugger, that she could be no other than an enemy, 
who would most probably give bia some trouble, bad made every 
preparation for the engagement. 

‘“* Shall we hoist any colours 


3 vols, 


sir?’ said the first mate to M’Elvina 











“ «No; if we hoist English, he wil not commence action until he 
| has made the private signal, and all manner of parleying, which is 
quite unnecessary. Ile koows what we are well enough.’ 


‘ Shall we hoista French ensign, sir? 
| “* No; Dll fight onder oo other colours than those of Old England, 
leven when I resist ber authority 
“ Along column of white smoke now rolled along the surface of 
the water, as the cutter, who had waited in vain for the colours being 
| hoiste d, fired the first gun at her antagonist. The shot whiezed be 
tween the mast of the lugger, and plunged into the water a quarter ot 
a mile to leeward 


“+ Avous, Monsieur!’ roared outa French quarter-master on board 
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of the lugger, in imitation of the compliments which take place pre- 
viously to wn assaut d’armes at the same time taking off bis bat, and 
bowing to the cutter. at pl wd 

«Too high, too high, good Mr. Searcher,’ said M'Elvina, tasztlng 
‘depress your guns (o her water-line, my lads, and do ot fire till 
order you.’ : 

- The remainder of the cutter’s broadside was now discharged at the 
lugger, but the elevation being too great, the shot whizzed over, with- 
out any injury te her crew; the main haulyards were, bowever, shot 
away, and the yard and sail fell thundering down on the deck. 

“* Be smart, my lads, and bend on again; it’s quite long enough. 
Up with the sail, and we'll return the compliment!’ ' 

“In less than a minute, the tie of the haulyards, whieh had been 
divided close to the yard, was hitched round it, and the sail again ex 
panded to the breeze- ‘Now, my lads, remember, don't throw @ shot 
away—fire when you're ready.’ ; 

“The broadside of the lugger was poured into the cutter, with what 
effect upon the crew could not be ascertained; but the main-boom was 
cut in half, and the outer part of it fell over the cutter’s quarter, and 
was dragged astern of the clew of the sail. biel 

“* B's all over with her already,’ said the first mate to M’Elvina; 

and as the catter paid off before the wind, another broadside from her 
well-manned antagonist raked her fore and aft. ‘The cutter bauled 
down her jib, eased off her foresheet, and succeeded in again bring- 
ing ber broadside to bear. The action was now maintained with 
spirit, but much to the disadvantage of the cutter, who was not only 
inferior in force, but completely disabled from the loss of her main- 
boom. hla 

“ After an exchange of a dozen broadsides, M’Elvina shot the lugger 
a-head, and, tacking under his adversary’s bows, raked him a second 

time. The commander of the revenue vessel, to avoid a repetition of 
a similar disaster, payed his vessel off before the wind, and returned 
the fire as they came abreast of each other; but in these manwuvres 
the lugger obtained the weather-gage. It was, however, a point of 
litle consequence as matters then stood. Ina few more broadsides, 
the cutter was a complete wreck, and unable to return the fire of 
her opponent. Her forestay and haulyards bad been cut away, her 
foresail was down on deck, and ber jib lying overboard under her 
bows. 

«I think that will do,’ said M’Elvina to the first mate. ‘We bad 
better be off now, for our guus will be sure to bring down some of 
the cruisers; and if she surrendered, IL could not take possession of 
her. Let's give her a parting broadside and three cheers.’ M’Elvi- 
na's orders were obeyed ; but not one gun was returned by the cutter 
* Starboard a little, keep her away now, and we'll close and stand 
ahead of her, that she may read our name on the stern It’s a pity 
they should not know to whom they are indebied. They'll not for- 
get La Belle Susanne.’” ; ; 

To show that our worthy Captain can write upon more subjects 
than one, our other extract has less of a sea smel!, but is equally eater- 
taining: 

The Dog of Sentiment. 

“They bad not remained there many minutes, when a poodle dog, 
bien tondu, and white as o sheep from the river before the day of shear 
ing, walked up to them with an air of sagacious curiosity, and looked 
MElvina steadfastly in the face. M’Elvina, taking his cigar from bis 
rhouth, held it to the dog, who ran up to it, asif to smell ii; the 
lighted end coming in contect with his cold nose, induced the animal 
to set up a loud yell, and retreat to his master much faster than he 
came, passing first one fore-paw, and thea the other, over his nose, to 
wipe away the pain, in such a ridiculous manner as to excite loud 
merriment, not ooly from our party on the beach, but also from others 
who had witnessed the scene. 

“*8o0 much for curiosity,’ said M'Elvina, coutiouing his mirth 
‘The proprietor of the dog, a young Frenchman, dressed very mueh 
‘en calicot,’ did not, however seem quite as much amused with this 
practical joke; he cocked his hat fiercely on one side, raised his figure 
io the utmost of its height, and walking up, ea grand wilitaire, ad 


dressed M’Elvina with,— Comment, Monsieur, vous avex firil une gran- 





de betise la—vous m'insullez’ [Sir, you insulted me.] 

“«T think [I had better not understand French,’ said M’Elvina, 
aside to De Briseau; then turning to the Frenchman, with a grave 
face, and air of incomprebension,—' What did you say, sir?’ 

“*Ab! you are [nglishman. You not speak French?’ M’Elvina 
shook his head, and began to puff away his cigar. 

“* Den, sare, if you not speak de French langage, I speak de En- 
glis like von natif, and I tell you, sare, que vous m'aves insulle. Got 
for dam !—you burn my dog nose; vat yor mean, sare ?’ 

“ «The dog burned bis own nose,’ answered M'Elvina, mildly. 

“*Vat you mean? de dog burn his own nose! How is a dog cap- 
able to burn bis own nose? Sare, you put de cigar to my dog nose! 
{ must have de satisfaction, or de apology, toul-de-suite.’ 

«* But, sir, L have not insulted you.’ 

“* Sare, you insult my dog—he is von end de same ting—mon chien 
est un chien de sentiment. [My dog, is a dog of sentiment.] He feel 
de affront all de same vid me—I feel de effroot all de same vid him. 
Vous n’aves qu'a choisir, Monsieur’ [You have but to choose, sir. 





«Between you and your dog?’ answered M’Elvina—‘ Well, then, 


'd rather fight the dog.’ 


“ «Bah! fight de dog—de dog cannot fight, sare; mais je suis son 
naitre e? son ami (Lam his master and his friend], and I will fight for 


him.’ 


“* Well, (hen, Monsieur, I did insult your dog, I must acknowledge, 
, 


and I will give him the satisfaction whic you require 
“* And how will you give de satisfaction to de dog? 


“« Why, sir, you said just now that he was un chien de beaucoup de 


sentiment [A dog of a great deal of sentiment); if he is 0, he will ac 
cept, and properly appreciate, my apology.’ 

«Ab, sare,’ replied the Frencliman, relaxing the stern wrinkles o 
his brow, ‘ c'est bien dit ; you will make de apology to de dog. San 
doule, he is de principal; Lam only de second 


rangee. Moustache, viens ici, Moustache.” (The dog came up to hi 


master.) ‘ Monsieur, est tres-fache de t'avoir brule le nes.’ (It is a settled 


thing, Moustache, the gentleman is very sorry that he burned you 
nose 


pardons. } 


‘**Ah! que c'est charmant !’ cried some of the fair sex, who, as well 
atthe men, had been attracted by, and were listening to, the dispute 


Que Monsieur. I’ Anglois est drole ; et voyes Moustache, comme il alai 
content—vraiment c'est un chien d’esprit.’ 


‘** Alles, Mousiache,’ said his master, who was now all smiles, ‘don- 
Ah, sare, he forzive you, Lam 
sure,—il n'a pas de malice; but he is afraid of decigar. De 


ves la patte a Monsieur—donnez donc 
very 
burnt child dred de water, as your great Shakspeare say.’ 

“* Crest un chien de talent; il a beaucoup de sentiment 
fache de Uavoir blesse, Monsieur.’ 
sorry f hurt him, sir] 

«"* Et Monsieur parle Francais?’ [And you speak French ?] 

‘Eshould esteem myself fortunate, if I spoke your language a 

well as you do mine,’ replied M'Elvina in French 

‘ This compliment, before so many bystanders, completely won th 
heart of the vain and choleric Frenchman 

«Ah, sere, you are too complaisant 


sure to make your acquaintance Je m'appelle 


C'est une affaire ar- 


=" eadeor Moustache!’ said M'Elvina, taking off his hat, with 
mock gravity, to the dog, who seemed determined to keep at a respect- 
ful distance, ‘Je vous demande mille excuses.’ [1 ask you a thousand 


Je suis bien 
(He is a dog of talent.—I am very 


I hope I shall have de plea 
Monsieur Auguste de 


who was ‘all ron and de same ling.’ 
“* Well, we live and learn,’ said M’Elvina, laughing, es soon as the 
Frenchman was at a little distance; ‘1 never thought that I should 
have made an apology to a dog.’— Oh, but,’ replied De Briseau, ‘ you 
forget that he was un chien de sentiment !’” 
i 
SHIPWRECK OF THE BLINDENHALL ON THE 
INACCESSIBLE ISLAND. 

To the Editor of the London Atheneum. 
Sir,—A poragraph which recently appeared in a Morning Paper, 
referring to the loss of the BlindenLall on the Inaceessible Island, bas 
recalled tomy mind some particulars which I received of that ship- 
wreck a few years ago, from one of the survivors. He was a passen- 


under my root in 1822, ou their reaching Bombay alter their disaster 
The correctness of his siatement, in ali its particuiars, I see no reason 
to doubt. The person who made it bad it in contemplation to pub- 


but whether be ever accomplished his design L do not know: f em- 
barked for Europe, and the mdividual proceeded to join his regiment, 
and died soon after. ‘Tuinking it probable that au authentic account 
of the calamity may be acceptable to your readers, [I here send you 
what [ recollect of my guesi’s story, which I have thought it eape- 
dient, moreover, to preface with a few particulars from my own know- 
ledge of the island Tristan da Cunha, which, alter three months’ de- 
tention on the Inaccessible Island, the shipwrecked party contrived to 
reach in safety. I shall only remark further, that the very location of 
these islands, in the midst of au immense unfathomable ocean, rearing 
their grisly crags as lowering seamarks, which 

“ Ruins seem of ancient pile,” 


between the great continents of Africa and America, exposed to all 
the fury of storms and tempests, more than two thousand miles from 
either shore,—affects the mind with a-chain of ideas at once awful and 
cheerless. 

After fortune and victory bad finally abandoned Napoleon on the 
field of Waterloo, and it had been determined by the belligerent pow- 
ers that the ioriress of St. Helena should be the life prison of the fal- 
len Emperor, the British government deemed it a measure of prudence 
to occupy Tristan Da Cunha, situated xbout twenty degrees south of 
St. Hetena, and which, in the event of any plot for a rescue, it was 
apprehended might have afforded a secure rendezvous, and offered 
considerable facilities for combined and ulterior arrangements. In 
pursuance of that determination, a company of artillery was stationed 
on Tristan da Cunha; a temporary framed barrack was erected, a 
fort constructed, provisions were laid up, a few milch cows and 
calves were landed, and the British flag waved over the melancholy 
waste! 

At that time Tristan da Cunha was almost as destitute of vegetation 
as it was wild and dismal. {t was a mere rough rocky shore, partially 


| 


ridge, so lofty that its summit reached the clouds: it appeared to be 
the wreck of antediluvian mountains, now buried in the abyss. After 
a few years, however, and when death summoned the mighty captive 
to “ a narrower prison-house,” the garrison of St. Helena was re- 
moved; Tristan da Cunha also, tothe joy of the soldiers there sta- 
tioned, was ordered to be evacuated. On that occasion, a private of 
the name of Glass solicited and obtained permission to remain in the 
island. The fort was dismantled, and Glass was left sole monarch 
of the isle,—his wile his only subject! Half a dozen muskets and 
ammunition, the barrack, cows, fowls, some ration pork and flour, 
fishing-tackle, a good boat, and about an acre of ground under 
wheat and potatoes, constituted his regal wealth and territorial ap- 
pendages. 

About thirty-five miles from Tristan da Cunha stands, on a base of 
solid rock, the inaccessible Island; and at a distance beyond the reach 
ot vision lie the Island of Diego Alvorez, or Goncalo Alvaro, and 
Gough's Island. ‘These several islands are probably the shattered re- 
mains of strata at one time continuous: they may have been the loftiest 
points of some vast land stretching over a space of many degrees in 
this part of the South Atlantic, and which, by some grand convulsions 
of nature, in remote ages, have been ingulfed io this almost intermina- 
ble ocean. The steep and broken sides of mountains—the frightful 
chasms—the almost obliterated bed (still traceable) of some primitive 
river now no more,—the broken relics of ancient table lands,—all vi- 
sible in the Inaccessible Island,—offer most unquestionable proof that 
tremendous convulsions and prodigious agents of destruction have 
been liere in operation. To such phenomena the ruined state of the 
island may be imputed, without adopting the theoretic opinions of 
either Neptunian or Plutonic geologists, in assuming them to be of 
aqueous solution or volcanic origin. We have not understood that po- 
sitive marks of volcanic agency have been noticed,—no crystaliza- 
tions, no scoria, lava, or ferruginous sand, no sulphureous springs, had 
been found, although towards the south side of the base, a vitreous 
stone has en discovered. It should be remembered, moreover, that 
islands of « volcanie origin, though they remain barren for a long time, 
yet, after decomposition, become extremely fruitful, and are generally 
covered wiih the most lusuriant vegetation. 

In 1820-1, the Blindenhball, free trader, bound for Bombay, partly 
laden with broadcloths, was prosecuting her voyage, and being driven, 
by adverse winds and currents, more to the westward and southward 
than her curse required, it became desirable to make Tristan da Cun- 
ba, in order to ascertain and rectify the reckoning. It was while steer- 
ing to effect (bis purpose, that one morning a passenger, who chanced 
-| to be on deck earlier than usual, observed great quantities of sea-weed 
occasionally floating alongside. This excited some siarm, and a man 
{| was immediately sent aloft to keep a good lock-out. The weather 
s| was then exiremely hazy, though moderate; the weeds continued— 
all were onthe alert; they shortened sail, and the boatswain piped for 
s| breakfast. In lessthan ter minutes, “ Breakers a-head!” startled eve- 

ry soul, and in a moment all were on deck =“ Breakers starboard !~ 
r} breakers larboard!—breakers all around!” was the ominous cry amo- 

ment afterwards, and all was confusion. The words were scarcely 
uttered, when—and before the helm was up—the ill-fated ship struck, 
and, after a few tremendous shocks against the sunken reef, she parted 
about midship. Ropes and stays were cut away—all rushed forward, 
as Uf instinctively, and had barely reached the forecastie, when the 
stern and quarter broke asunder with a violent crash, and sunk to rise 
no more. Two of the seamen miserably perished; the rest, including 
r | officers, passengers, and crew, held on about the head and bows:—the 

struggie was for life ! 
At this moment the Inaccessible Island, which till then had been 
veiled in clouds anu thick mist, appeared frow ning above the baze. 
The wreck was more than two miles from the frizhtful shore. The 
base of the Island was still buried in impenetrable gloom 
perilous extremity one was for cutting away the anchor, which had 
been got up to the cat-head in time of need; another was for cutting 
down the foremast, (the foretopmast being alre ady by the board) 
Phe fog tota ly disappeared, and the black rocky island stood in all its 
s | rugged deformity before their ¢ yes! 








Sudden'y the sun broke out in 
| full splendour, as if to « xpose more clearly to the view of the sufferers 
e| their dreadful predicament. Despair was in every bosom; death 
| arrayed in all its terrors, seemed to hover over the wreck The 

} iba Gates "idee a ol'eaaate horror of 
juired, dence inspired 





Poivre. J'ai Uhonneur de vous presenier une carte de oddresse. (My | unhoped far fo titude ;—every thing that human energy could devise 
name is August de Potvre. I have the honour to present you my | Was effected; and the wreck on which all eagerly clung, was miracu- 
card.] Llive on the top of my mother's——sur Tentresol. My mo-|lously drifted by the tide and wind, between ledges of sunken rocks 
her live on de ground rez de chaussee. Madame ma mere will be de- | and thundering breakers, until after the lapse of six hoars, it entered 

shted to reecive a Monsieur of so much vit and addresse.’ So say- | the only spot on the island where a landing was possibly practi aide 


ing, awey went Monsieur Auguste de Poivre, followed by Moustache, | for all the otber parts of the coast 


ger, whom, with his wife and child, J bad the satisfaction of receiving | 


liek @ circumstantial journal of the wreck and subsequeut adventures; | 


spotted over with moss, sedge, and reeds, surmounted by a precipitous 


In this | 


consi a. 
granite rising from amidst deafening i S Mat eeticular cig, 
forty, and sisty feet. As the shore was neared height of | ; 
and oa this a few paddled for the cove i—at last > ralt was Prepare. 
in; ropes were instantly thrown out; and the cae et drove ret 
(except two who had been erusned in the wreck and Prsenge. 
ladies and female attendant, were providentiall 7 ) including thn, 
watery grave, which, a few short hours beiore bode Hatched (roe 
—and safely landed on the beach. Evening ed ere’ 
every effort was made to secure whatever could Aap mA. 
wreck: bales of cloth, cases of wine, a few boxes feet 
haus, the carcass of the milch cow that had been e Cheers, ya, 
buckets, tubs, butts, a seaman’s chest (containin ——e “> 
necdies and thread), with a number of elegant p> teak Inder-boy vas 
posts, part of an investment for the India market went "Urmed bes 
‘Tue rain poured down in torrenis, all hands were bese 08 shoe 
procure a shelter from the weather, aud with the bed. ae at work 4 
cloths, and part of the foresaii, as twany tents cant $40 brog, 
there were ind: viduals in the island. S008 pilthed t 
Drenched «iio the sea aud with the rain—hun 
cowforuess, thousands of miles from their native land, alm nid, « 
expectation of bumen succour, hope nearly annibiietea berng: 
wrecked countrymen retired to their tents, some devoutly ¢, OOF ship, 
themselves in humbie thankiulness betore that merciful Bes © promre, 
so woudertuily delivered them from impending destruction’ Sold 
rest afier the dreadful anxiety and fatigue by which they w + Olben iy 
ed, and some to drown their cares in wine.” Inthe moreing fe 
had gone to pieces ; and planks and spars and whatever hed a Wreck 
were eagerly dragged on shore. No sooner was the uoforineai " 
| broken up, than, deeming themselves freed from the hone 
thority, many began to secure whatever came to land; — 
captain, officers, passengers and crew, were now reduced to ite, " 
level, and obliged to take their turn to fetch water, and hone 
island for food. The work of exploring was soon over: there on - 
}a bird, nor a quadruped, nor @ single tee to be seen! All od ~ 
— desolate. The low parts were scattered over with Sen 


they ioe, 





sand, and a few stunted weeds, reeds, fern and other Plants. The jo, 
of the mountain was found to consist of a fragment of Original ta: 
| land, very marshy, and full of deep sloughs, intersected wih ee 
| rills of water, pure and pelucid as crystal, and a profasion , 
wild parsely and celery. ‘The prospect was one dreary sceye: 
| destitution, without a single ray of hope to relieve the Misery 
| the desponding crew. Horror stared them in the face, and destos 
| dency chilled (he stoutest breast. Afler some days the dead com 
hams and cheese were consumed, and from one end of the Is 
land to the other, not a morsel of food could be seen. Even is 
celery began to fail. A few bottles of wine, which, for security, ag 
| been secreted under ground, only remained. Among the pomeann 
| were Lieutenant Pepper of the Bombay Marine, bis wife avd sister — 
Quarter-master Gormly, of one of his Majesty’s regiments ai Bombe 
his wife and child,—a female servant of colour —and severe cadet: 
| Famine now began to threaten ;—every stone near the sea was exan- 
ined for shell fish, but in vain. La this extremity, as the Quarter-mo: 
| ter’s wife was sitting at her tent door, with the child Crying at ber 
| breast, faint and exbausted.—a group of half starved seamen passed 
by, when one of them turning round exclaimed “ by—that will make ¢ 
drop of broth, if nothing else turns up!" The observation spoke dag 
gers to the poor creature; but just then her husband, who had been iy 
search of food, coming in, her fears in some degree subsided. On the 
retura of night, as the poor hungry wretches were squatting in sullen 
dejection round their fires, on a sudden hundreds ot birds from see 
ward came actually flying through the flames ; Many fell dead, scorch 
ed or suffocated, and thus were the sufferers again rescued for a time 
from the horrors which so imminently beset them. for several nights 
in succession, similar flocks came in, and by multiplying their fires: 
considerable supply was secured. 

These visits however ceased at length, and the wretched party wert 
again exposed to the most severe privation. When their stock o 
wild fowl had been exhausted for more than two days, each began to 
fear they were now approaching that sad point of necessity, wher 
between death and casting lots who should be sacrificed to serve fx 
food for the rest, no alternative remains. While horror at the bar 
contemplation of an extremily so repulsive occupied the thoughts « 
all, the horizon was observed, by some who were looking ansiowy 
towards the sea for the appearance of some prospects of relief, to 
| suddenly obscured, and presently clouds of penguins lighted ov 
island. The low grounds were actually covered; and before ‘te 
evening was dark, the sand could not be seen for the numbers of egy 
which like a sheet of snow, lay on the surface of the earth ! The jet 
guins continued on the island four or five days, when, as if by sige 
the whole took their flight, and were never seen again. A few wee 
killed, but the flesh was so extremely rank and nauseous, that it cows 
not be eaten. The eggs were collected, and dressed in all maoner® 
ways, and supplied abundance of food for upwards of three werk 
At the expiration of that period, famine once more seemed inevite®’ 
the third morning began to dawn upon the unfortunate company, °° 
their stock of eggs were exhausted ; they had now been without 
for more than forty hours, and were fainting and dejected, —when # 
though this desolate rock were really a land of miracles, @ mea or 
runsing up to the encampment, with the unexpected and Joye 
dings, that “ millions of sea-cows had came on shore The ree 
climbed over the ledge of rocks which flanked their tents, ao! ”™ 
| sight of a shoal of manatees immediately beneath them ere 
| their hearts. These came in with the flood, and were loft ta tee . 
| dies between the broken rocks of the cove. This supply comsne” 
for two or three weeks. The flesh was mere blubber and eee 
for food, for not a man could retain it on his stomach, but the naar 
excellent, and on this they subsisted. In the meantime, the aed ; 
with his gang had constructed » boat, and four ol the men - ws 
| tured in her for Tristan da Cunha, in hopes of ultimately € ~ ie 
their fellow sufferers from their perilous situation. + preegncnee/ - 
boat was lost, whether carried away by the v iolence of the ae on 
set in between the islands, or dashed to pieces against the oe 
never known, for no vestige of the boat or the crew potent oe “x 
fore the manatees, however, began to quit the shore, # seco rod? 
launched; and in this, an officer and some seamen a on ' 
tempt, and happily succeeded in effecting heir landing, coaall ' 
bour, on the island of Governor Glass. He received them pert ¢ 
ly, and with humanity, which neithertime, nor place, ty lonecedt 
sion from the world had enfeetled or impaired; he omy ‘ened? 
boat, and, unawed by considerations of personal danger, onal anit 
| risk of his life, to deliver his shipwrecked countrymentrom 

: . » e repeated trips, sarmod 
they had so long endared. He made re} jing them 
difficulties, and fortunately succeeded in safely lancimg ©” 

; ; f arly three mor 
own island, after they had been exposed for near) rded suffers 
horrors of a situation almost unparalleled io the ae stant, bad pe 

seafaring men. During this period, one vessel, Very a withoo 
by ; but to their great disappointment, kept on her 7 oan ot 
serving their signals of distress We will now wr ane he 
da Cunha, under the care of their kind hearted de » form the of 
| ventures, until relieved and taken to the Cape, may ™ / 
of a second natice. —— 
, . . — ‘ 
WATGBAWD. 
ASCOT RACES. 
On the whole, Thursday was only nahn wre excited DY 
seen in that day. The great interest Henri nergons 
race was nearly lost, by the exctusion , 


{ od. his Majesty himer 
indeed, unless we are misinformes ‘cay it was mere’? 


| 
| 
| 
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ace of a remark be mace 


suce, however, Was @ grand one: and ied not 
bec ~ 9 leuderiy handled by Robinson, Sir Mark would not 
ae oe Sir Mark, however, deserves it. He gave 2.500 
— bad te the emere ; indeed, he is a liberal bayer, and a straight 
egimeas 
rine weather on Friday was the best of the week; but, with the ex- 
ne ? 


i iately connected 
f w noblemen and gentlemen immedia 
ye there was very little good company on the course. 


wih the horses, + trifling interest. being for the King’s plate 
pe first race created very trifling Dockery, and 


as won by 4 Raveller mare, ridden by 
rea? hn one) jast suited her.—Te 100 sovs. sweepstakes, 


ine pace (a rere hewer’s Figaro filly, rode by Robinson, 
L. Mr. Scott Stonebewer ig ’ ‘ 8 

woe of eiinping race, and was won only by a head. The pace was 

proved or riding excellent between Robinson, Chapple, and H. 

cood, an ne rode Lord Warwick's filly. His Lordship goes abroad 

sp paren eae but it is the celum, not the animum, that he chaa- 

= on still loves a race-horse. 


w such a cantering business as Mr. Ramsbottum’s 
the 100 sovs. sweepstakes. Mr. Letehmere Chari- 

go fast enough to make her gallop. So good a 
should not bring out such a specimen of 
one of the finest yearlings 


"We never saw. 
Timandra made ol 

a's Gilly could not : 
size as that geatieman is, 
Masier Henry's stock. She was, however, 
“yer seen, and very deeply engaged. ; ; . 
‘roe Wokingham was, as usual, @ beautiful race; thirteen horses 

< started, as it were, undera sheet. ft ended ina neck-and-neck 
a sees Mr. Rush’s Carthbago and Lord 8. Cavendish’s Spaniard ; 
Saas being a good third. Rubinson’s fine riding gave Carihago 
we race; bat be isa splendid horse, and a Leicestershire gentleman 

«s eyeing tim before the race, judging, no doubt rightly, that he 
svonid shine in # balf-boar's burst from the Copiow. . : 

The £50 plate, with a capital race, concluded this meeting, anc a 
sod week's sport. It was woo by Aagur, after a most desperate race, 
~ which Charles Day had rather the best of Dockery. The fa. 
‘write was Haji Baba—calied Ly the stable boys, “ the Aged Baby ! 
To what bas hoon said of the co:npany on the race-ground we have 
wt little to add. There was a woctul deficiency of that brilliant 
japlay of female fashion and beauty which has hitherto attracted our 
admiring eyes at Ascot heath; but some great men, in their way, 
were every day on the Course. Among them was his Grace of Port- 
land, who was frequently to be seen arm-in-arm with the Rev. Dr. 
p—, of Handicapping fame. The Duke has much the appearance 
of what indeed he actually is—a plain English farmer; but when he 
speaks, the illusion vanishes. Racing and farming are his Grace's 
nastimes, and he succeeds well in each. 

"This meeting could not pass over without the presence of the Duke 
of Grafton, Who won one good stake,(£1,000,) and walked over for 
sgotber with the old Prunella blood 

His Majesty was only the winner of one race, having been se- 
cond in all the others in which his horses were engaged. May we 
adulge the hope that he may live to win the cup next year—than 
which event, nothing short of the welfare of his people lies nearer to 
pis beast: ; 

Tie Marquis of Exeter looks like “‘a man of business’ on a race- 
ourse, and such indeed his Lordship is, being, in turf language, an ex- 
cellent jockey. There is a seriousness of aspect about his Lordship 
chich would not ill become a judge of a graver profession (han rac- 

and the earnest conversation in which he is at times seen with 
strainer, or jockey, denotes his looking to the main chaace. His 
able, tbowever, may be backed for millions, as far as honesty has to 
jo withit. His Lordship pocketted some of the best things at Ascot; 
sad the on dit is, that he wins £15,009 per annum, on an average. 

The Marquis of Cleveland bad nothing running at Ascot, but his 
commanding purse will alwavs put him forward in most of the great 
takes. Nevertheless, he will have something to do to secure his own 
yunty stakes from the grasping hand of Priam. The health of his 
lordship is wondertully improved, as is that of the Marquis of ‘Tavis- 
tock, who was also on the Course. 

It gave us pleasure to see Lord Jersey, that “ gentleman of blood 
snd breeding,” looking so well, and we congratalate hiar en his share 
vf luck. Lord Seftou’s good fortune has forsaken him, and he can 
uly play a second; but the fickle goddess continues tosmile on Mr. 
rcott Sionehewer’s stable. 

The Duke of Richmond did nothing at this meeting. 


Enipervial Parltanient, 


SUPPLY.—NOVA SCOTIA. 
House of Commons. June 14, 183). 

Mr. GEORGE DAWSON moved a vote of £10,445 for defray- 
og the charges of the Civil Estaviishment of Nova Scotia for the 
ear 1830. 

Mr. HUME said he must cali upon the Committee to join with him 
in resisting (his vote. It was at once wasteful and unconstitutional— 
bear). Perhaps the House did not know that the colony of Nova 
“cota, for whose civil establishment we were now voting £10,500, 
iad @ Parliament of its own, and a Legislative Council of its own, 
‘ad that they were very willing to pay the expenses of their own 
voverament if they were only left (o themselves. ‘That they were as 
we #8 willing to do so he held documents in his band to prove. The 
“t Was an account presenied to ihe Fiaance Committee in 1828 of 
* Whole revenue of this colony, which amounted to £32,360. He 
“so copies of a correspondence between the Legislative Council 
chad House of Assembly, in which the laiter stated that they were 

“pared to raise whatever sum of money might be required to defray 
‘er eivilexpenditure, if they were only allowed to appropriate it as 
as udged best. But it appeared that these offers had been rejected, 
4... {8 consequence of disputes between the Council and House 
merry "y, the latter had been dissolved, the Tax Bills of course sus- 
stem ee al! this through the intervention of the Government. It 
omen, be Crcumstance, that the proceedings of several of the Go- 
; sm oo at vlonies seem to havea tendency to make the products 
ne crete less beneficial than they otherwise would be. There 

‘ renee exceptions to these Governors. Sir James Kempt, 
ne esided over Nova Scotia. forined a strong contrast to Ear! 
“tr panaloctene although there were several complaints against him, 
Less cehones as if to reward him for misconduct. if the Colonial 
salaries af aa t 4 power of miking the appointments and fixing the 
Bin Seeeiien & own officers. the affairs of the colonies would be ad- 
‘tor half of what they now cost. He himself never bad a 
é Uthat under the Isth George lil. the principle was conceded 
ec lonies had a right to tax themselves. But, without agitating 

ese ~ westion of right, there could be no doubt but that some 
ieee “Wp iitments were made upon the most extravagant scale of 

* Phas, the ex toms Were collected at an etpense of full 80 

And post-masters we re appointed atthe Post-office at home 
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hic tr we Fights of the colony. By returns laid upon the | 
= House appeared that in 1526 the whole amount of cus- | 
Sea Was £15,000, while the salaries for collectors, and the 
2 58 - 4 nera 'y , Wasas much as £6,250; so that only o 
"¢ tito the Exebequer; for the collectors were in the 
i 


Meselves first, and then handing over the residue 

,fa he « £ ‘ 

* rhe whole amount of customs thus handed over was 
his there wasa collector witha salary of £2.000, 

} "> tu Ps 


» watters, with salaries of £400 each. &« 
“~ F is contrasted with these allowances, was very 
astice bad only £950, and the Judges of the Su- 
4 Chis was an unfair depreciation of the station of 
a0 population, in 12 counties, of 139.440 persons 
. +"20,) there could not he any great difficulty in 


pay The Llon 


ying for their Civil Government 








——— 


at his dinner-table, without meaning it |Member next noticed the appointment of the Deputy Postmaster vt 


Nova Scoun, by the Postmaster General here, as an infraction of the 
rights of the colonies. He insisted that il ought not to be made an ap- 
purtenance tu the patronage of avy officer in this country; and the 
sum for which this interference with their rights was attempted was, 
alter ali, but a mere trifle; for it appeared that the whole amount of 
postage coilected in the two Canadas, in 1525, was £17,000, and in 
1526, £15.00); bat for Nova Scotia it was only £4.000 or £5,000.— 
For all these reasons he (Mr. Hume) should propose to reduce this vote 
to the extent of what the Custom House estattishmeat of Nova Scotia 
cost. He had reason to know that it The appointment of these officers 
was leftin the hands of the Colonial Legisiature. they would get the 
business done tor less than a third of what it now costs, as a collector 
| might be Lad for £500 a year, and a comptroller for £300. He (rusted 
that next year we should be able to dispense with the vote altogether. 
He concluded by moving that the vote be reduced to £4,445. 

Sw GEORGE MURRAY said be beard with no small surprise some 
of the statements of the Hon. Member for Aberdeen. tt was quite 
new to lim till this moment that this colony had offered to pay their 
own expenses: he should be very happy to hear trom good authority, 
(bat they were in so solvent a condition; but, as this was the first hint 
be had upon the subject, he rather feared the Honourable Member 
tur Aberdeea had been reckoning without his bost. In another smal! 
matter, too, stated by the Hon. Member, there was a slight inaccura- 
cy. lt was said that the differences between the Legislative Council 
and the House of Assembly were fomented by the intrigues of Go 
vernment; but the fact was, that, at the very time that these discus- 
sions were guing on, the Governor was a! Bermuda, and the only part 
which Goverament took in the matter was to advise a reconviliatory 
course to both parties, and an endeavour to compromise their dissen- 
sions. There was, therefore, no ground for inculpating Government 
as connected with these colonial proceedings. Allusion had been 
made to the conduct of the Earl of Dalhousie, whose promotion was 
said to be areward for his malversations in office. He (Sir George 
Murray) was not in office when the last appointment of that Noble- 
man took place; but be recollected perfectly his Right Hon. Friend 
(he Member for Liverpool (Mr. Huskisson), who was thea Colonial 
| Secretary, saying that the Earl of Dalhousie bad given satisfaction in 
his Goverament of Nova Scotia, and that there existed no reasonable 
ground of complaint against him, and be was therefore recommended 
to his Mujesty to fill a higher place. With respect to the customs at 
Nova Scotia there was also a trifling mistake. Hitherto the incomes 


Colonial Legislature thought proper to change this system into fixed 
salaries, which was the case at present. Abou! this matter, therefore, 
there could be no dispute, as the salaries bad been fixed in Nova Sco- 
(ia. He hoped, therefore, the Committee would support the reso- 
lution. 

| Mr. WILMOT HORTON defended the appointment of custom- 
lhouse and post-office officers in Nova Scotia, as an incident to the 
rerogative of the Crown, working as strongly in the colonies as at 
h me. No Colonial Legislature could be suffered io exercise such a 
right of appointment withoat @ sacrifice of the prerogative—[ hear]; 
it the salaries were suitable to the duties to be pertormed the people of 
Nova Scotia had no right to complain. The time might come when 
the colony would be in a condition to maintain itself, but at present it 
was not so. The revenue raised in Nova Scotia was applied exclu- 
sively in local improvements, making roads, &c.; and the question 
was whether these improvements were to be now abandoned. 

Mr. ROBINSON protested against a grant, in this estimate, of 
£1,500, for the encouragement of fisheries in Nova Scotia, which was 
an agricultural country, whilst Newfoundland, its neighbour, which 
esisied only by its fisheries, was leit unencouraged. Besides, the 
Legislature of Nova Scotia had themselves voted £4,000 for fishery 
purposes, but not a shilling had been given to Newfoundland. 

Sir H. PARNELL observed that, upon the showing of the Hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. W. Horton), the revenues of Nova 
Scotia were applied to improve the estates of a few private proprietors 
in Nova Scotia, while this country was left to pay the expenses of 
their Civil Government—[hear.] This was a state of things wlhrich 
ougiit not to be suffered to continue much longer. 

Mr. M. FITZGERALD saw a great inconsistency in the practice of 
those Hon. Geateman opposing improvement in Nova Scotia, who, 
notwithstanding, made professions of interest in its welfare. The 
fisheries at Nova Scotia had been ruined to benefit Newfoundland. 
It was not an easy matter hastily to withdraw grauts from distant 
colonies. 

Mr. M. FITZGERALD defended the grant. He perfectly con- 
curred in the sentiments of the Hon. Member for Newcastle, and 
should vote for the colonies making good all the expenses of Govern 
ment as soon as their income should be sufficient to meet the ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. MABERLY objected to the grant on a variety of grounds. 
He could not see why the mother country should be called on to fur- 
nish money to the colonies for purposes which only benefitted them 
selves. Why should this country vote grants for roads, bridges, and 
canals in Nova Scotia? Great Britain was put to an annual expense 
of more than a million for those North American colonies, and the 
sooner this enormous expenditure was curtailed the better. 

Lord ALTHORP agreed with the Right Hon Gentleman (Mr. W. 
Horton,) that the Crown had the right of appointing the officers of 
the colonies; but, while he admitted this right, he contended that the 
people ought to have the power of fixing the salaries 

Mr. BERNAL admitted there was great difficulty in legislating for 
the colonies. The safest way, however, to obviate mistakes, would 
be for the Colonial Secretary to come down to the House with « 
debtor and creditor account, and lay before them what were the ex- 
penses, and what means the colonies had to meet them. Before, 
therefore, he should vote £10,000 for Nova Scotia, he should wish 
to see some account to prove that the colony bad not the power to 
meet the expenses. 

Sir G. MURRAY also concurredin the principle advanced by the 
Hon. Member for Newcastle, that the colonies ought to pay their own 
expenses for the management of the diferent departments. With re- 
gard to Nova Scotia, he had on y to say thata measure had beeu m- 
troduced, the operation of which Government had not yet time to 
| ascertain, and in the mean time, therefore, it would be expedient 
to continue the grant till the result should be known. It was e1- 
tremely probable that in a short time the colony would be able to 








cessary. He was alsu inclined to concur with the Member for 
Abingdon, that colonies, speaking generally, should be at the expense 
of making roads and bridges; but Ut ought to be borne in mind that 
while the colony was young and unable to make the necessary improve- 
ments, it was the duty and interest of the mother country to assist it, 
because that wasthe most likely way ol enabling the colony to find re- 
sources for making improvements. 

Mr. WILMOT HORTON saida few words 
| expressed Hts determination to support the vote, 


in explanation, and 
because he was one 
of those who thonght that colons were beneficial to the mother 
| country, and it was good iD jlicy to assist them till they could find re 
sources for meeting every expenditure 


great, that he would persist in Opposing the motion In order to pro 
tect them in the article of timbef alune, this country bad to pay nearly 
one million annually. Hf. however, the Right Hon. Secretary would 
say that this should be the last grant, be would withdraw bis opposition 
Sir GEORGE MURRAY said he could not accede unconditionally 
to the proposition of the Hon Member for Abingdon, but he would 
io what he could to induce the Legislative Assembly to teke all the 

| charge of the expenditure on themselves 
Mr. IIUME said be would give a pledge that the Assembly would 


of the officers bad been derived, like other colonies, from fees, but the | 


pay allits own expenses, and then the grant would be no longer ne- | 


Mr. MABERLY said that the expenses of these colonies was 50 | 
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provided they 


agree to make good al! the expenses of Government, 
were allowed to manage their own affairs. 

The Committee then divided: The numbers were—For the amend- 
ment, 59; For the original motion, 107—Majority for the grant, 43. 





Sontag’s Patrician Rights Recognised.—Rerlin, Sth June, 1830.~— 
IT hasten to make amends for an omission in my last letter, which, 
under the peculiar circumstances, partakes of an act of injastice to 
the claims of our vorivalled warbler. L need not dwell vpon what is 
now a fully-ascertained fact, that Sontag is bonafide the wife of the 
Conte Rossi, who was formerly in the diplomatic serviee of the Court 
of Turin. You are equally aware, no doubt, that his family obstiaately 
demur to any recognition of whatthey are pleased to term so de 
grading a * mesaliiance.” She has, however, succeeded in procuring 
the interposition of a0 illustrious personage, whose influence ought not 
to have been needed, where ihe obligation conferred is, from the indi 
gence of the other party, indisputably on Aer side. The courteous 
attentions which have been shown to her by the Prussian court, are 
the first public acknowledgement that has occurred, of ber social 
claims as Countess Rossi; aod the manner in which it was conferred 
was as characteristic of the truly royal feeling which dictated it, as it 
was delicate towards the amiable object on whom it was bestowed. 
Immediately after her arrival bere, a concert was given in the king's 
apartments, and none of the performers, excepting Sontag, had a seat 
assignedto them among the ladies oi the court. The circamstance 
created a degree of embarras and hesitation on the part of ber “ right 
honourable” neighbours, which was natural enough where the ex 
ception was so unexpected. [t wanted but a gleam of genial sunshine 
to dispel the gathering vapour; and this shone, so soon as two of her 
illustrious hosts pointedly singled ber out as the object of their conde 
scending attention; in another moment, she was caressed ou every 
side, and recognised nemine dissentiente, us a member of the privileged 
coterie. From Warsaw it is Sontag’s intention to proceed to Moscow, 
and thence to St. Petersburgh. On her way back to the South, she 
perme paying yous final visit, and afier that, will probably rejoin 
ver husband, and for ever bid adieu to the stage and the orchestra, He 





will find a spotless heart, and a princely fortune, more solacing be!p 
| mates than penury anda barren pedigree. 

| Miguel Lobo, a very eminent merchant in Cadiz, 70 years of age 
| has failed for nearly six bundred thousand dollars, or about £120,000 
Several of the native Cadiz houses are sufferers to « large amount. 

We understand that a very elegant tomb isin progress of being 
erected at Culross, by Lady Baird of Ferntower, to the memory ol 
her gallant husband, the late Sir David Baird, whose remains at pre 
sent lying in the church of Monzievaird, are intended to be deposited 
in it when finished. This structure, which is afiera design by Mr 
Stirling of Dunblane, and the execution of which is entrusted to Mr 
Dunn of Falkirk, will add another ornament to the ancient cemetery 
Which adjoins the church and interesting ruins of the Abbey of 
Culross. 

Chops and Steak.—Sir Francis Burdett attacked Mr. Peel in the 
House, on the grounds that he was having ‘a chop at the landed in 
terest ;"' and Mr. Peel retorted, that he had‘ as large a stake in the 
landed interest as the Hon. Baronet himself,” whereupon the Hon 
Baronet dropped bis loin of argument. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, at bis death, after leaving two thou 
sand pounds and an annuity of three hundred a-year to Miss Somer 
ville, and some other legacies, bequeaths the remainder of bis foriane, 
amounting to about sixty thousand pounds, to his nephew and sole ex 
ecutor, tbe present Lord Kinnaird, 

Dr. Paris, in his promised life of Sir Humphrey Davy, the philoso 
pher and eminent chemist, 's expected to relate some anecdotes con- 
nected with his early life extremely interesting to the progress of sci 
ence, and indicative of genius of a very bigh order. 


March of Intellect.—A short time since, a young woman called on a 
respectable solicttor in Cheltenham, and eahibited a promise of mar 
ringé on a twopenny receipt stamp. She stated, “that she waited up- 
on him to inquire whether the important document was drawn up on 
a proper and legal stamp.” 

As some misapprehensions have arisen with regard to sending 
patterns by pest, it may be useful to explain(which we do on the 
authority of a letter from Sir F. Freeling) that patterns may be 
forwarded by the post at a single rate of postage, provided they are 
contained in an envelope, open ot the sides, with no writing whatever, 
other than the direction, the name of (he sender, and the prices of the 
articles annexed. If the packets are accompanied by a letter, the 
packet is subject to double postage, but ia both cases the whole weight 
of tbe parcel must not exceed one ounce, or it will be charged as an 
ordinary letter.—Birmingham Journal. : 
| The Fascular fountain at Smyrna, is said to possess this remarkable 
| quality, that the nan who bas once drank of its waters cannot depart 
| 
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without taking with him a wife of the place. 


Charles 1.—The third and fourth volumes of Mr. D'Isrneli's Com- 
| mentaries on the Lite and Times of Charles the First may be soon 
expected. The author we understand has been assisted in his re- 
| searches by the use of many manvuecripts which have never before 
been thoroughly examined, and he kas consequently been able to 
| throw a new light on some of the most interesting subjects in our 
| history, such as the trial and condemnation of Lord Stafford, the 
| numerous plots by which the King was surrounded, the political 
| influence of the Queeu, the Scot's invasion, ond oumerous other 
| topics. 
A Piller ~There is now living at Nantwich an old man, named 
Blagg, who has been affected with an asthmatical complaint for 25 
years; and during that time he has regularly taken the amazing nom 
ber of 100 pills per week. 80 says our correspondent, who has pre- 
| pared for him forthe last five years; Mr. Bigg has therefore swal- 
lowed 130,000 pills!—a feat but seldom equalled, and which few can 
| boast of. 

Trish Spirils.—On the 15th of March, 1530, there were tn the pos 
| session of the Dublin Distillers 150,489 gallons of Irish Spirits, and 
3.614 with the rectifying distillers —Exclusive of the Dublin Distillers, 
there were 1,206,337 gallons in the possession of the Irish distillers, 
| and 3,634 gallons with the rectifying distillers 





Port Wine.—The English taste for port wine is one that is peculiar 
to ourselves, no other netion in the four quarters of tne globe having 
yet acquired it Thus, in 141%, the whole quantity exported being 
32,540 pipes, 32,465 of them were for England; in 1519, only about 

| 300 pipes went to any other country but England; in 1622, out of 
| 27,755 pipes, 27,470 were destined for the English market; in 1923, 
out of 25578 pipes, 235,205 were exported to this country; and in 
every suleequent year we have nearly the same result, the whole of the 
civilized world, wih the exception of England, consuming only 250 or 
| 300 pipes, while we purchase all the rest of the exportable vintage 

| The Simplon, anciently called Mons Capionis, is one of the loftiest 
of the Ir ian A pe 1 he new military road wae planned by Napoleon 
in 1301; it extends from Geneva to Milan, a distance of 47 3-4 posts 
land 245 miles, and it was finished in 1805, after three years incessant 
labour, upwards of 30,000 men being constantly employed io the on 
| dertaking, at the jo mt expense of the kingdoms ol France and ftaly 
| Monsieur Gerard bad the direction of the road on the French side, 
and the Chevalier Giovanni Fabroni on the Italian side; on both 
{ gentiemen it coufers immortal honour; its breadth is (weaty five 
the number of bridges thrown over chasms end rocks is 
| upwards of forty, and the namber of gallaries and grottos cut ont of 
jsolid masses of granite and solid glaciers of ice, ive. So gradual on 
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noth sides of the mountains acre the ascents and descents of this won- 
derful road that it isunnecessary to drag the wheels even of heavy car- 
riages.— Boyd's Guide through Italy. 


THE JACOTOT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


A compenfious Exposition of the Principles and Practice of Professor 
Jacotot's celebrated System of Education, originally established at the 


to assume the following form :—Learn one book in the language (what- 
ever this may be) thoroughly, refer all the rest to it by your own reflec- 
tions, and verify the observations of others by what you kuow yourself. 
He who obeys this direction, acquires languages in about one-tenth of 
the time ususliy employed to arrive at (he same result. 

M. Jacotot bas excited much opposition by making the study of 
grammar not the first, but the last step in his course of education. We 





University of Louvain, in the Netherlands. By Josep Payne. 
London, 1840. R. Stephens. 


The great evil of the present system of education is, that no attempt 


m—no comments are made upon the analogies or discrepancies of 
style—no endeavour is used to impress on the mind the moral senti- 


how to avoid, the evil influence of immoral principles,—in fact, such 
is the ae usually adopted, that the pupil's only care is, not to go 


making mistakes,—bat, to get through—no matter how. The only ex- 
amination, when the business{of “ school-time” is over, is—Well, have 
you said your lesson? Yes, sir. ‘Then you may goand play. Or, if 
ihe lesson has not been said, the poor child must be flogged or other- 
wise punished, and then go and play. So little pains is taken to en- 
large, strengthen, and improve the mind, or to impress deeply what is 
acquired, that very frequeatly the most embarrassing question that can 
be put to a boy or girl, just left school, is‘* What have you learned 
at school?” —* Will any one maintain that, speaking generally. at the 
end of his seven years or more of sclool instruction, he actually re- 
collects one-thousandth part of the facts that have been brought before 
‘him, orthe observations that have been addressed to him, connected 
with the course of tuition? A considerable portion of all this combined 
mass of information has remained perfectly unintelligible to him, from 
the frst moment that it was introduced to his notice, to the time at 
which he throws down,his books and fenters on the world. He per- 
ceived neither the end nor the design of it: and perhaps even the 
terms in which it was expressed were never thoroughly comprehen- 
ded, although repeated incessantly in his hearing.” : 

Much has been said on both sides of the question, respecting the 
power of the infant mind; but the most conclusive arguments are to 
be drawn from the experience of such men as Bell, Lancaster, and 
Pestulozzi. ‘They have proved how much greater a weight of know- 
ledge, than was betore their time generally supposed, the infant mind 
can bear without being oppressed. ‘The author of the system of edu- 
cation, which Mr. Payne has taken upon himself to explain, is one of 
this class; he believes the human mind is capable of strong exercise, 
much earlier in life than many are disposed to allow. His principle of 
wmstruction is, Learn something thoroughly, and refer every thing else 
lou, 

In teaching to read, for instance, which is accomplished in a fort- 
night, be puts in practice this principle,—choosing as bis primer, not 

Alphabets,” “ Spelling-books,” or ‘ Reading Lessons,” but “ some 
standard classical work, generally that which is to be the pupil's chief 
guide afterwards in the acquisition of the language.” As Jacotot uses 
Telemaque, Mr. Payne, in explaining the method of teaching to read, 
has adopted Dr. Hawkesworth’s translation. His pupil's attention is 
directed to the first sentence. 

“*The grief of Calypso for the departure of Ulysses would admit 
of no comfort.’ 

“ Pointing to the word ‘The’ the master pronounces itin a very 
distinct tone, and directs the pupil to repeat it after him. He then re- 
eommences with the first word and adds the second, and the two 
words are repeated in succession by the pupil. Beginning again, the 
third word is added, and the three are repeated by the child according- 
ly. The same process is used with the fourth word, still recom- 
mencing with the first. A pause is now made, and the pupil is at 
once called upon to exercise his faculty of noticing resemblances and 
differences. . . .Any page of the book is then opened, and some 
particular sentence or line being pointed out to him, he is asked if the 
words that he knows are to be found there. If he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the forms of them by the previous interrogation, he 
will have no great difficulty in perceiving those of the same form, in 
whatever part of the book they may be. As soon as the master is 
assured that the child isin thorough possession of these four words, he 
goes on adding successively the remaining words of the sentence, 
always recommencing with the first. -The process of interroga- 
tion pursued at the end of the first four words, is now repeated with 
each word of the sentence, until the child learns accurately to distin- 
guish those words which are differeat, to recognise the likeness be- 
tween those which are similar, and to point out any word of this sen- 
tence in any page of the book that may be opened before him. Pro- 
ceeding according to strict analysis, the master now recommences the 
examination of each word of the sentence, dividing every word of 
more than one syliable into its component syllables. soe ome 
pupil is then called upon to notice and distinguish each syllable, after 
the same plan as that pursued with respect to entire words, and, at 
length, he is made acquainted with the name of every letter. After he 
has been well exercised, in this manner, upon a tew sentences, the 
teacher directs him to go on by himself, without previously pro- 
nouncing tbe words to him, and only assists him when be meets with a 
word, syllable, or letter, which has never before come under his 
notice. Still, however, he must recommence with the first word learned, 
as it is by this means only that all his previous acquisitions are 
permanently retained. . . . After about sixty lines have been thus gone 
through, he cannot fail to be acquainted with nearly ail, if not all, the 
letters of the alphabet, and with a vast variety of their combinations.” 
Proceeding thus, carefully observing that “ the pupil is never to he 
assisted, except in what is introduced to his knowledge for the first 
time,” the mind is kept in constant activity, and the attention rivetted 
to the lesson. An interest is given to the task by the pleasing search 
for resemblances and cifferences, and the child is gratified with the 
consciousness of the success of its exertions. Much encouragement 
also is drawn, from the fact of its having overcome difficulties, which 
at first sight appeared insurmountable. 

Such is the mode of teaching to read: writing seems to be taught 
with corresponding rapidity and ease :—“ After the child has received 
two lessons in reading, he is made to begin to write. And here again, 
the process employed is very different from that in common use 
lostead of commencing with elementary lines, curves, and letters, in 
what iscalled text-hand, a complete sentence, written by the master 
or engraved, in small-hand, is put betore his eyes, which he is directed 
to copy. For obvious reasons, this sentenc @ is generally the same as 
that from which he received bis first notions of reading. The two 
pursuits are thus made mutually to assist each other, and the pupil very 


fet 


ind those employed in writing.” 

The notion which children frequently entertain of their having 
* done their best, is not for a moment allowed ; the pupil is constantly told 
vat “Ae can never perform a thing so well, bul thal with more pains he 
> may perform il beller.’ One distinguishing merit of the ‘ 
Education” is, that it holds up to the view of the pupil a specific 
object in all bis labours. As soon, then, as he can read and write with 
olerable facility, “he is taught to see, and to prove for himself the 
iseful purposes to which those aris can be made subservient. An 
‘bject will thus be apparent to his view ; and labour, with an object, 
s mach more cheerfully performed, even by an idler, than that which 
ems te be exacted arbitrarily, the end and aim of which are but 

‘MM indistinetly discerned.” 


In the study of languages, the same principle—Leara something 


horoughly, and refer every thing else fo ul, is applied.—* To adapt it to | 


re study of all languages, whether the vernacular or others, it is made 





soon learns, by himself, to distinguish between the printed characters | 


Universal | 


shall not now discuss the subject of this reverse of the usual order, but 


| shall merely give Mr. Payne's statement of the reason of Hgess The | 
| language must indisputably have preceded all the grammatical rules | 


founded upon it. Instead, theretore, of learning rules, in order to 


is made to give the pupils any idea of the beauties, moral, poetic, or | apply facts to them, the pupils of Jacotot are directed to learn the 
rhetorical, of the work they are reading ;— no care is taken to make ’ if 
them sensible of the harmony of connexion in the different parts ol a the grammarians by their own knowledge. 


facts themselves, and alterwards to verify the rules or observations of 


For the acquirement of their vernacular tongue, M. Jacotot gives his 
pupils, who are French or Belgic, ‘Telemaque. We have no bouok so 


ments or precepts of an author—no exertions to point oul, and show | well adapted for the purpose as this; but M. Jacotot, when teaching 


English, uses Rasselas. For the sake of convenience, ‘Telemaque is 
, . ; me 
ased and referred to by Mr. Payne in illustrating the system. ‘The 


‘ 2 . 
through his lesson well, and with eredit to himself, or even to avoid first process is somewhat startling, but we sball let Mr. Payne ex- 


plain it :— 


| The Pupil is required to commit to memory the first six books of | 


Telemachus, as an introductory exercise. These he must know 
pertectly, s0 as to be able to repeat them, trom oue end to the other, 
Without the sligitest hesitation; and whenever the teacher mentions 
the first word of a paragraph or sentence, to continue the paragraph or 
sentence without the omission of a single word. Many persons to 
whom this has been mentioned, have been at once starded at what 


time, that much more, and (as will be shown,) to infinitely*less pur- 
pose, is exacted from the pupil by the common method. When the 
six bouks of ‘Telemachus, or an equivalent portion of any eminent 
work in the language which the pupil may be studying, ts once thas 
thoroughly impressed on the memory, his labour is almost all over. 
| Every exercise afterwards required of him is little better than amuse- 
| ment; heis in possession of all the necessary materials, and bis mind 
| will almost spontaneously employ them. In his book, be finds the 





| elements of Grammar, Composition, Criticism, Mental and Moral | 


Philosophy, Logic, the Science of Human Nature in general, History, 
Geography, Science, &c.—of everythirg, indeed, that the author 
deemed it necessary tor himself to know, in order to produce bis work 
| as it actually exists. He is in thorougs possession of the unembo- 
bodied essence of all the subjects oi knowledge just mentioned, 


|} though he is not made to stumble and siart at theirtechnical nomen- | 


;clature. Nothing remains but to evolve the 
they are then seen to assume the form and character of distinct 
sciences. But this isnot all; from parucular facts, and the particular 
reflections connected with them, the pupil's mind is led on to anual yze 
circumstances in the aggregate,—to geveralize,—to trace the method 
pervading the whole,—to see the reason of that method,—and thus to 

| enter into the very spirit of his author, and to understand everything, 

| to think upon everything, as the author did while composing his work. 

These are the advantages which it is not said may be obtained, but 
| which actually have been obtained, from the employment of the 
| method of Jacotot. Let then calm consideration decide the question, 
| whether it is better to commit to memory a portion of any author 
equivalent to the six books of Telemachus, that the benefits Just men- 
tioned may be gained, or whether the same results as easily follow from 
the pursuitof the methods generally employed.” 

Mr. Payne, on account of the many objectors to this part of the 
course, takes pains to show that the power of retention in children is 
infinitely greater than is generally credited, and that, both the tedium 
and difficulty of the task ts less than would be expected, and soon wear 
off. We must refer to the pamphlet for our expositor’s reasoning on 
this point. ‘The following is the method proposed by Jacotot tor the 
attainment of the power of retention necessary to the efficient opera- 
tion of his system :— 

“ The pupil must learn every day a sentence, a paragraph, or a page, 
according as his memory is more or less habituated to this exercise; 
and he must never fail to repeat all that he has previously learned, 
from the first word of the book. ‘Thus, if he learns one sentence ai 
first, on the following day he learns the next sentence, but repeats the 











same method is pursued to the end of the sisth book. As however 
this repetition, as the pupil goes on, necessarily occupies much time, 
it is sometimes found advisable to divide the portion thus accumulat- 
ing; but stillthe general repetition of the six books must have place at 
least twice a week. 
prompt and durable are the results.” 

One very great advantage of this exercise is, that it accustoms the 
pupil to a rapid and, at the same time, elegant enunciation of thought 
in the language he is acquiring; and having done the first six books, his 
chief difficulties are surmounted. His only labour now isto bring his 
knowledge into practical use. 

“The materials have been stored, and the mental faculties are now 
called upon to do their part. It is singular, that whatis generally ac- 
counted the most difficult point of attainment by the common method 
of tuition, the getting the pupil to think, becomes, in the system of Ja- 
cotot, the easiest. “he pupil cannot help thinking; that is, he cannot 
help noticing resemblances, and distinguishing differences, and conse- 
quently exercising his judgment, wheu led on according to the pro- 
eess now to be illustrated. Previously, however, what was formerly 
intimated may be again remarked, that the master, who pursues the 
method of the Universal Instruction, tells the pupil nothing. He ex- 
plains nothing, insists upon nothing, affirms nothing. The pupil is taught 
to see every thing himself, and to make his own reflections, not to receive 
those made by others.” 

After this, we are introduced to a beautiful system of interrogation, 
based upon the principle, ‘‘that the author would not have used ever 
word, unless every word had been necessary to convey his ideas to the 
reader,” by which means the pupil is led to perceive and appreciate 
every word, every expression, thought, or image, in the book. He 
is thus made to discover (for nothing is told bim,) the unity of de- 
sign in the work, and seizes with readiness the spirit of the author’s 
meaning. 

The pupil is then required to define words, by collating from his mo- 
del-book passages in which they occur, or where their properties are 
alluded to; and with these materials building up a signification of bis 
own Construction, which is sure to be correct, and in general fully ex- 


| plicit. For instance, when the master asks—* What is the meaning of 
| the word ‘ Spring ? 

















He answers,—I observe the word Spring in the 
| following passages :—Flowery turf, wilh which an eternal Spring had 
decked, &-c. (book i.)—They brought all the Jruius which Spring pro- 
mises, and Autumn, &c. (b. i.) —He celebrated the flowers which crown 
| the Spring, the fragrance which she diffuses, and the verdure that rises 
under her feet, (b. ii.) Xe. &e 
Well, (savs the teacher, 
in your mind! 
| “A. [see that Spring isthat season of the year in which fragrant 
| lowers begin to bloom, buds to open forth, birdsto sing, &c. &c.” 
The next exercise is termed “ generalizing,’ 
| Which we refer to Mr. Payne; 
pupil uses, he is re y 


) what reflection do these passages excite 


for an explanation of 
but whatever phrases or expressions the 
juired to justify t y a reierence to his model-book : 
Whatever assertions he makes, he is required to verily from the same 
nuloority 


: Each composition is subjected to three examinations 
first, asa whole; neat, as to the facts and sentiments it contains; and 
then, asto the diction. In what schools, system, was this 
ever done? Let the compositions of pupils, in our best public or pri 
vate schools, be compared with thuse of M. Jacotot’s pupils, who have 


| been with him an equal time, and there will be no digic ulty in per- 
Universal’’ system 
j Phe fourth exercise, | y showing how the author of the model-book 


on the olk 


' 


ceiving the superiority of the “’ 


they considered so vast a requirement, not ret ollecting, at the same | 


various elements, and | 


two, commencing with the first word of that previously learned. T'be | 


The oftener the whole is repeated, the more | 


i} and from this time his dissolution came on 50 


| has availed himself of what M. Jacotot corns 00. 
of repetition ” is intended to initiate the pupil in - 
| developing anidea. Of thisan example wi *e 


| When the pupil bas arrived thus far, it 


Tatorins ary 
Off. alt a 


ONLY remains fo. | 
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il be found in the a 
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| ercise his powers in all possible ways, for which p 1H 10 oy _— 
| has adopted the following means, under the tithe ghee: M Secon — 
! course, written in the language to be acquired: ; MET ISes, ai) v dh. y 
| “1. To imitate. : <4 
| “2. ‘lo make general reflections upon known facts = us 

«3. To distinguish between synonymous words, _ . she 
| «4. To distinguish between synonymous expressioy ‘ te it 
| «5, ‘To examine parallel subjects. - es of 1 


“6. To examine analogous thoughts. 
“7. ‘To transfer or trauslate the reflections a 








bles, (De 


‘aus rising fr bere 
| to another somewhat similar. 6 70m one Sb ee: ping un! 
“8. To analyze a chapter, book, poem, &c. availed 
“9. To develope or paraphrase the thoughts of an aut, . Soveret 


“10. To find subjects for transference. 
“11. To write upona literary or critical subject 
| tions of things observed. 
“12. ‘To imitate athought. 
“13. To write letters. 
| “14. To pourtray a character. 
15. To compare characters. 
“16. To write tales, sketches, &c. 
| ‘17. To verify the grammar. 
“15. To write upon any given subject in any given time 
“19. To speak extemporaneously upon a given subject, 
“20. Allis in all. : 
“ During the performance of all these exercises, th 
| the general repetition of the six books of Telemac 
| ing, (accompanied with recital) of the remainder.” 
By, tdtmilate, Jacotot means—to paint with the same colours 
j ther manitestation of the sentiment depicted in the model: + = 
| terms which express an idea or sentiment under certain cireum 
to the description of the same idea 
cumstances. 


+ to furnish desers 


e pupil COD! nue: 


hus, and the read. 


apiny 
° Haters 
| a or sentiment under differen). 
| by the exercise, allis in all, the pupil is taught wo , 

tinguish between the necessary and accidental qualities of the "ih. 
| mind: be is shown by a comparison of other works with his aah 
book, that the mind in all ages and ‘“‘under all Circumstances, foljoy, 

very nearly the same route,” that the same thought, variously drew 
aad many other points of similarity, will be found in authors of n 
| most opposite character: ‘ Hence it is, that by a thorough acyy 

oman soho] : . 7 o° 4a. 
| tance with the words, syllables, and letters, of the first SIXtY lines of 
Telemachus, the pupil is taught to read,—that by writing only one ie 
well, he learns the entire graphic art,—that by completely Mastering 

one book, he masters all books,—that is, acquires the language h 
| would be easy to show, that this principle is not limited to the bere 

facts just enumerated—to the mere operative machinery of educat) 
—but that it pervades the universe of nature. It Only Assumes anotbey 
form when we call man a microcosm—a miniature of the eutire Das 
of human intelligence.” 

OF the efficacy of this system when applied to foreign langnaces 
there are abundant proofs. M. Jacotot has from his own experience 
supplied many astonishing instances otf rapid and effective progress i 
al) langueges dead or living, and these are corroborated by Lamp es 
trom schools on the Jacototian plan, in various parts of the continey 
An author, with a close translation into his own tongue, is put into the 
hands of the pupil; he discovers the meaning of the original, from the 
| words of the translation, being thus saved the disagreeable task of 
| thumbing a dictionary—a labour that, after all, frequeutly leaves him 
| to guess Which, out of a dozen opposite significations, is that bis a. 
thor meant to express. His interest is excited, and he turns a w 
attention to the subject. Mr. Payne gives an interesting account ol w 
| experiment he made of the application of the system of Jacotot wilts 
| little boy eleven years of age. The child was about to begin the usual 
| course of Greek construing, when Mr. Payne became acquainted wit 
| the system of **Universal Instruction.” He determined to put it 
}the test. The trial was made with the first book of the “ Iliad.” For 
| his account of the gratifying progress, we must refer to his pamphiet. 
| We shall conclude with Mr. Payne’s summary of the advantages 
| M. Jacotot's system of universal instruction :— 

“ It calls into action the mental faculties of the pupil himself,—be cm 
not rely on his teacher, he gains confidence in his own powers, andbs 
improvement is of necessity solid. Hence, It tends to cultivate mis 

highest possible degree the facully of attention. It employs the analylia 
| plan in the place of the synthelical,—the pupil is not puzzled with & 
stractions and generalities at the first stage; he is previously led 
comprehend the facts upon which they are founded. It Hw conde 
from the known to the unknown—the pupil makes what he knows # 
viceable in interpreting what he knows not. It exercises equally ™ 
memory and the judgment,—every thing that the pupil commis to a 
mory he makes thoroughly his owa by reflection. And finally, # 
ensures the ulmost facility of performance by the incessant repelilion® 
every prescribed lesson and exercise.” ; 

It will be observed, that translations are indispensably necessary 
the acquisition of languages according to the Jacotot system, but vrs 
may be easily procured, as publications of the kind, well adapted ie 
the purpose, are multiplying every day. 





DBAYS OF ...8 AING, 


From the London Gasette Extraordinary. c 
Whitehall, June % 

A Bulletin, of which the following is a copy, has been this ons 
received by Sir Robert Peel, one of his Majesty's principal Secre# 
| ries of State :— ; tobe 

“ Windsor Castle, June 26.—It has pleased Almighty God 0 
from this world the King’s Most Excellent pe nents, ott 
“ ie 3 o’cloc is 
His Majesty expired at a quarter past 3 o’c of HALFORD. 
« M. J. THERNE! 
LAST MOMENTS OF THE KING. 

In the course of Friday evening, betore niueo clock, the ee 
intimated to their royal patient their inability to give errs 
lief, and their opinion that his last moments were rapidly one po 
To this communication his Majesty replied, * God's wil - a 
and in a few moments after he asked, “ Where Is Chichen asia 
Bishop of Chichester was instantly summoned to the ee ‘Det 
and at his hands the dying sovereign received ihe ery ere be 
the administration of this rite his Majesty was much = ae 
the cough than he had been previously, and aflerwa oF asparsl 
subsided, and towards midnight be sunk into oom pe bel 
quiet repose, which continued until about three 0 cloe ave bis be 
came rather restless, and feebly expressed @ wish tin all the 0 
placed in a more elevated position. Previous hy Wathes We 
dants bad retired, except Sir Matthew Tiervey 40 cont the reli 
|ler; and they instantly attempted to afford his — Y ae woe 
had requested ; but they had scarcely commenced § secing boo 
his Majesty suddenly motioned them to desist, an Ae right! 8 
hands upon his breast, he ejacaiated, “ Ob! this wt and tbe 
death !—Oh, God !-=] am dying!” These were i oly Sacramt 
distinct words he uttered after having payee and 90 £ ’ 

nre¢ 


P «' 
in ascertaining 


bos 





out pain. (Signed) 


hyscam 








rece’ 


’ 
that the physicians had some difficulty an time the 
what moment be ceased to exist. In the ae Royal housebod 
Chichester, and all the principal members ol 4 in, and. in thew 
the pages in immediate attendance, were C# ering, bis Majes'y ° 
sence, without the slightest indication ot —- Bishop of ary 
expired —The principal persons } resent oe Sir Andrew Baree’*" 
ter, the Physicians, the Marquis Conyoghe™, ~ 
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; Cnighion, 
keppe id tes and when the physicmns had 
Sat his Majesty had ceased to exist they retired—leaving 
p stiendance io pertorm the necessary attentions to the 
wd under the superintendance of the physicians. me 
~ removed trom the bed to the couch on W hich his Ma 
osed throughout bis illness, and cov ered with @ phe 
to expose a part of the bust; and in this 
wnitted to the view, not only of the hole of the domes- 
»| Household, but to the out-door servants from ihe sta- 
and acquaintance, and the Royal tradesmen resident 
freely admitted from abda® five o'clock in the mor- 
“ which time several buadreds of persons had 
mselves of the opportunity of not only seeing their deceased 
hut of taking him by the hand; and, according to the con- 
aaa a uot of many of them, his band wes warm and pliant 
Sea bog death. [i issaid this exhibition of the Royal remains 
age _ is aceordance with a wish expressed by bis late Majesty 
pei preceding his dissolution. ; 
filer the decease of the cine. the servants of the Co- 
were sent off to the seat of Mr. Denison, (the brother 

te Marehioness,) Rear Dorking, in Surrey ; and the ladies of that 
de petween eleven and twelve o'clock in the forenoon, followed 
-” nee direction—leaving the Castle by the private entrance, and 


= round by the long walk and so away into the great road through 
going Fr 


Bisuopscate 
Sir Heary 
sitended to, le 


oval CONT 
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ally rey 
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They were 
alter eight, ty 


pend unt! 


graied the 


eas h 
« the evening 


Immediately @ 
pyngham family 


Halford, as soon as the Royal corpse had been properly 
ft the Castle, and proceeded direct to Bushy. 

{bout noon Lord Mountcharles came down from London, and, by 
viewwe of some of the offices he holds took possession of the keys of 
pis late Majesty's valuable wardrobe, Kc. , 

~ the evening about eight o'clock, his Royal Highness, the Duke of 
Cumberland, arrived at the Castle, and accompanied by some of the 
members of the Housetiold, visited the remains of his Majesty. After 
wbieb, bis Royal Highness immediately returned to his residence at 


a Saturday evening, the Lord Chamberlain issued summonses to 
Sir Henry Halford, Sir Matthew Tierney, Mr. Brodie, and Mr. Nus- 
sev, to atiend at the “ coany had the body of his late Majesty. After 
the performance of Divine Service on Sunday morning, those gentle- 
men all arrived at the Palace from town, as did also Sir Astley Cooper, 
by whom the operation was to be performed. Mr. O'Reilly also ar- 
rived at the palace. 

Toese Gentlemen having all assembled, Sir Astley Cooper per- 
formed the operation of opening the body, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the cause of his late Majesty's disease. The operation oc- 
eapied two hours, and the result fully justified in every particular the 
expectations of the late King’s physicians, both as to the complaint, 
which has proved fatal to the King, and its melancholy result. The 
hecrt was considerably enlarged, and adiered to the neighbouring 
arts. Some of the valves were ossified, and some water remained in 
the chest. The immediate cause of the sudden demise was occasioned 
by the rupture of a vessel near the stomach. ‘This organ contained 
sme ounces of blood, and more was found in the bowels. 

When the operation was concluded, spices were introduced into the 
body, and it was then closed. 

Four of the late King’s Pages were present, in addition to the above 
nemed six medical gentlemen, viz. Messrs. Whiting, Kinnaird, Batche- 
lor, and Loades. 







—_—~_— 


THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM IV. 


His Majesty William IV. arrived at St. Jame’s Palace a few mo- 

ments betore 12 o'clock on Saturday, and appeared to be in excellent 
bealth. The King entered the State-room, in which the throne is 
nced, about one o'cluck. His Majesty was habited in an Admiral’s 
uniform, snd took his station at the throne. The whole of the Mtem- 
bers of the late King’s Privy Council, who had arrived at the Palace, 
were assembled in this apartment. His Majesty read the following 
declaration, viz. 
“Lam convinced that you will fully participate in the aflliction 
which Lam suffering on account of the loss ot a Sovereign, under 
whose auspices, as Regent and as King, this country has maintained 
during war its ancient reputation and glory—has enjoyed a long pe- 
iod of happiness and internal peace—and has possessed the friend- 
pip respect, and confidence of foreign Powers. 

In addition to that loss which I sustain in common with you, and 
with ail who lived under the Government of a most beneficent and 
recious King, [ have to lament the death of a beloved and atfection- 
we brother, with whom I have lived, from my earliest years, of terms 
of the most cordial and uninterrupted friendship and to whose favor 
and kindness | have been most deeply indebted. 

Alter baving passed my life in the service of my country, and having, 
vest untiormly acted as the most faithful subject and servant of the 
ne lam now calied upon, under the dispensation of Almighty God, 
See! tho eens Government of this great empire. I am fully sensi- 
: € eiieulties which | have to encounter; but I possess the ad- 
‘nlage Of having witnessed the conduct of my revered father, and 
~ reaped pee beloved brother; and I rely with confidence upon 
aan * and assistance of Parliament, and upon its zealous co-ope- 
am ~ my anxious endeavours, under the blessing of Divine Provi- 
Oo autntain the Reformed Religion established by law, to pro- 
rel the rights and liberties, and to promote the prosperity and happi- 
W t all classes of my people.” 
tar sted Lords of the Council made it their humble request 

why Jesty that his Majesty’s most gracious declaration to their 
mee, og be made public, which his Majesty was pleased to or- 

White leliveris sis ; Jas. Buiver. 

The Membres ng - Address his Majesty was deeply affected 
the D ho ol Gle “ the Royal Family—viz the Duke of Cumberland 
creado —~ ester, and I rince: Leopold, knelt before the King 
ind were surore _ Po nana Their Royal Highnesses then rose, 
Archbishon of nh oursere of his Majesty s Privy Council. The 

f York, went s aaterbury, the Lord Chancellor, and the Archbishop 
ste Majesty mae ugh the same ceremony; the other Members of his 
vheof at 1 YY Council severally knelt before the King, took the 


Pr 





# Allegia 
¥ Council 


The Lord Ch _< 
ca . Chancellor administered to the King three oaths, the first 


then took the kingdom according to its laws and customs; the King 
th 


e : . . 
oath tor the security of the Church of Scotland, and sub- 


ins . 

x ‘struments, which were witnessed by some of the Privy 
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His Majesty 
» .. ‘the same st 


ihe f 
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Privy Couneil 


*ribed tw 


in Council, then ordered the two stamps, the one 


in the presence 


ateuntil further orders 


gave orders for proclaiming his present Majesty 
43U8a) Cerem ? 


the stvle ; P , , . 
Bony to tak yle and title of King William the Fourth. The cere- 
ve »  ’ Pace on Monday 
SUCT Was the ° "el * . sit 
o “e the Clerk of the Privy Council in attendance 
rest of the ie ie - 
eA e Privy Councillors had retired, the Lord Cian 
'ChOishor ‘ . 
Pol Loed sop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, and the 
Piece for K oe remained, and altered the prayer in the church 
The Lora we Villiam and (Queen Adelaide. 
Ried by ‘ ~ oe arrived at the Palace about 12 o'clock accompa- 
a 2ermen Sir p " . — ay: . 
tw, Constend — Laurie, Sir C. Flower, Winchester, Brown, 


Sir Wathen Waller, Lord | Recerder; Sherit’s Richardson and Ward; Under-Sheriffs Richardson 


| Sters and Officers, and also the members of the King’s Housebold, who 
| attended the Conrt, kissed hands on their re-appointment to office. 


nee, and then rose, and were re-sworn Members of the 


ge R., and the other, the initials G. R,, which had 
Kin, hority of an Act of Parliament, applied to official 
§* signature, to be destroyed; and they were ac- 


in Council, was pleased to order that the coinage should 


mies, and at the accustomed places, King of these 


Venables, Thompson, Scholey, Wood: the 


and Young, and the Common-Sergeant 
The Rev. Dr. Carey, late Bishop of Exeter was introduced to his 
M ‘jesty, and did homuge on being transiated to the See of St. Asaph; 
as did alsothe Rev. Dr. Bethell, late Bishop of Gloucester, on being 
translated to the See of Exeter. ; 
The Proclamation acknowledging the new King, having been signed 
hy the Privy Councillors, was signed by numbers of the nobility and 
gentry, and by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of London, and by 
ill who attended the Court. : 
The King gave an audience to the Duke of Wellington, when bis 
| <arace kissed bands, as First Lord of the Treasury. The other Mini 


The Court broke up at half-past four o'clock. 
The King left the Palace about half-past five o'clock, on his retarn 
,to Bushy Park, escorted by a detachment of the Life Guards. 
Atter the breaking up of the King’s Court the Cabinet Ministers 
re-assembled at the Forsign Office; there were present the Lord 
Chancellor, the Duke of Wellington, Earls Bathurst, Rossyln, and 
| Aberdeen, Viscount Mellville, Lord Ellenborough, Sir Robert Peel, 
| Sir George Murray, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. Herries. 
The Ministers remained in deliberation about two bours and a half, 
and broke up about seven o'clock in the evening, 
PROCLAMATION. 
Ilis Majesty, accompanied by the Duke of Gloucester and the Earl 
of Errol, arrived at his Palace in St. James's, about twenty minutes be- 
fore ten o'clock on Monday morning, June 27th, from bis residence in 
Bushy Park. 
At ten o'clock the firing of a double royal salute announced the 
commencement of the ceremony of proclaiming his Majesty King 
William IV. Sir George Nayler, King of Arms, with the Heralds and 
Pursuviants in their robes of office, and eight officers of arms, on 
horseback, bearing massive silver waces, were in attendance in the 
court yard atthe west end of the palace. A detachment of the Life 
Guards were drawn up opposite to the palace, The public were ad- 
mitted into the court-yard to witness the ceremony. 
A few minutes before ten o'clock the window of the presence 
chamber was thrown open, and the King came forward alone, habited 
in a suite of mourning, and wearing the riband of the Order of the 
Garter. His Majesty bowed gracetully three times to the numerous 
assemblage in the Court below, by whom he was greeted with the 
loudest acclamations. 
A band of fifteen trumpets, who appeared in their splendid state 
dresses immediately struck up “God Save the King.’’ All the as- 
semblage uncovered on the appearance of his Majesty. The Doke 
of Cumberland, the Duke of Sussex, the Duke of Gloucester, Prince 
Leopold, the Cabinet Ministers, and the great Officers of State, formed 
themselves into a semicircle round the window at which his Majesty 
appeared, 
Sir George Nayler, as King of Arms, from his station in the Court- 
yard, exactly underneath the window where the King stood, then read 
the proclamation, announcing the decease of the late King and the 
accession of his present Majesty. Sir George was more than once 
interrupted by the cheering of the multitude. Sir George repeated 
the words “‘ King William the Fourth” in an exalted tone of voice; 
and the acclamation was then redoubled. The band then played 
“‘ God Save the King.”’ His Majesty, who had been agitated during 
the reading of the proclamation, bowed repeatedly and then retired. 
The procession moved from the Palace, and proceeded towards the 
city in the following order:—Tbe Deputy High Bailiff of Westmin- 
ster (Mr. Lee) with a strong body of officers led the way. Next— 
‘Two videttes of the Ist Life Guards. 
One ditto. 
The Veterinary Surgeon of ditto. 
Four pioneers, with their axes in the rest. 
The Beadles of St. James's and St. Martin's parishes, in full dress, with 
their staves of office. 
A detachment of new police-constables. 
Band of the Royal Horse Guards, in state uniforms. 
Eight Marshals on foot. 
The Knight Marshal! and his attendants. 
The Household troop. 
State band, kettle-drums, and trumpets. 
Six Pursuivants at arms on horseback. 
4 The Heralds, mounted. 
Garter King at Artas, in bis splendid suscort, supported by 
his Sergeants at Arms, with their maces. 
Atroop of Life Guards 
In this order they proceeded slowly along the Strand, and shortly 
after eleven o'clock arrived at St. Clement Danes Church, the York 
Herald was sent forward, and knocking with his baton at the gates, de- 
manded entrance in the name of our Sovereign Lord King William 
Fourth, in order to proclaim his accession to the throne,” The City 
the Marshal supported by his men, opened the gates just wide enough 
to allow the York Herald to enter, aud then closing them conducted the 


| earliest opportunity of expressing his unlimited confidence in the Duke 


71 


The London Courier of the 29th remarks: “ We see that some of 
our contemporaries are indulging in rumors of expected changes in 
the government. Such rumors cannot too soon be put to rest; and 
we therefore state upon the best authority, that his Majesty took the 


of Wellington, and is determined to give the government his warmest 
and most cordial support.” 
The same paper says— We understand that bis Majesty has been 
pleased to express his intention of being the chief mourner at the fu- 
neral of the late King. Atier the last daties have been paid to the de- 
ceased Sovereign, the King will, probably, visit Scotland, and perhaps 
Ireland, but nothing appears to have the positively fixed on this 
subject.” 
On the 28th the Dake of Norfolk, a Catholic, was sworn in a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council 
Sir Herbert Taylor has been appointed by his Majesty Secretary to 
the Privy Purse. 
Reported Changes.—The Duke of Montrose is re-appointed Lord 
Chamberlain. It is said that this office bad been offered to the Mar 
quis of Hertford, and declined. Admiral Freeman, Admiral of th: 
Fleet, in the room of his Majesty. Admiral Bickerton, General of 
Marines, Sir Sidney Smith, Lieutenant General of Marines. Lord 
Byron and Lord Napier, Lords of the Bedchamber. Duke of Gor. 
den, in the Household. Duchess of Gordon, Mistress of the Robes 
General Macdonald, Adjudant General. Col. G. Fitzclarence, Dep. 
Ad. General. 
_ The accession of his Majesty has been hailed with great satisfaction 
iu the city, where his presence at the next Lord Mayor's Day, and on 
the opening of the New London bridge, is already anticipated 

Died, in this city on Tharsday last, Deputy Assistant Commissary 
General Blackburn, recently stationed in Canada, aged 31 
‘Twenty cents each will be given at (his office, for Nos. 36 41 and 4¥, 
vol. 8 of the Albion. 
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QUENR AWBUIOW. 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 7, 1830. 
The Manchester has arrived from Liverpool having sailed the Ist 


of July. oe 
DEATH OF THE KING. 

It is with profound grief that we announce the death of his illus 
trious Majesty KING GEORGE THE FOURTH. This great 
monarch, after a long and painful illness, breathed his Inst at Windsor 
Castle on Saturday the 26th of June, at balf-pact three o'clock in the 
morning, in the full possession of his mental faculties, and in the firm 
belief of the Christian faith.—The order of the Holy Sacrament 
having been by his own desire previously administered by the Right 
Reverend Father in God the Lord Bishop of Chichester. His Ma- 
jesty bore his long sufferings, and yielded up bis precious life with that 
fortitude and resignation that becomes the King of a Christian people. 

His late Majesty's royal brother and successor, William Henry, 
Duke of Clarence, immediately ascended the throne of his ancestors, 
having taken the oaths required of the Sovereign of the British 
realms at the Palace of St. James the same day at noon in the pre- 
sence of the most Honourable Privy Council. His present Majesty 
assumes the title of KING WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

George the Fourth, on the death of his royal futher, King George 
the Thied, of pions and illustrious memory, ascended the British 
throne on the 30th of January, 1820; but bis reign may be truly dated 
from the 3d of February, 1811, at which period he was appointed 
Regent of the United Kingdom, on the recurrence of the mental dis- 
order which then for the second time unbappily assailed the great 
and good King bis father. The brilliant successes of the Peninsular 
campaigns had just began to dawn on the British arms, and bis late 
Majesty pursued the glorious career to the end of that bloody and 
terrible war, which once threatened the destruction of the British 
nation. On the 2ist of July, 1821, after having sustained that un- 
happy and domestic affliction, the trial of his unfortunate consort, 
Caroline, his lete Majesty went through the ceremony of the corona- 
tion ; and it was {rom this epoch that he began to reign in the hearts of 
his people. The splendid endowments of bis mind, the powerful 
quality of his intelleet, the goodness and romantic generosity of his 
illustrious character, and above all, his love for the principles of our 
glorious Constitution, and his unquenchable patriotism—could be no 





Royal. Herald to the Lord Mayor, who was sitting in his state coach op- 
posite to the Temple gate. ‘ihe Herald having delivered his messoge 
to the Lord Mayor, his Lordship gave orders to the City Marshal to 
open the gates, and the cavalcade entered, sword in band, drums beat- 
ing, trumpets sounding, and colours flying. The populace were not 
idle on this oceasion; they rushed through the bar with terrific vio 
lence, and bore down all opposition. 

Having arrived at the end of Chancery lane the King at Arms again 
read the proclamation. It was received with loud cheering, waving of 
hats, bandkerchiefs, and every other demonstration of loyalty and 
affection. 

The procession then proceeded towards St. Paul’s, the civic autho- 
rities in their carriages, viz:— 

Two City Marshals. 
Lord Mayor's Officers. 
The Lord Mayor. 
Carriages with the Aldermen. 
The Sheriffs 
Town Clerk—Chamberiain. 

The troop of Life Guards commanded by Captain Burgh, having 
arrived in Cheapside, the Proclamation was again read at the end of 
Wood street, and next at the Royal Exchange. The band of music 
at the close of each Proclamation gave the national anthem of “ God 
save the King.” This rare and splendid pageant ended about one 
o'clock, at which time Temple-ber gates were thrown open, to remain 
s0, probably, for some years to come. 


—>—— 

THE MOURNING. 
Herald's College, June 2% 

| The Earl Marshall's Order for a General Mourning for his late Majesty 
King George the Fourth 
| Jn pursuance of an order of bis Majesty in Council, the 28h of June, 
| 1430, these are to give public notice, that it is expected that all persons, 
| upon the present occasion of the death of his late Majesty, of blessed 
memory, do put themselves into decent mourning; the said mourning 


to begin on Wednesday nest, the JUib instant ‘ ' 
2 Nonroun, Earl Marshall. 





} 2 —_ 
No change in the ministry or in the present policy of the English 
- | Government, will probably follow this event. His present Majesty, 


> | William 1V. (born August 25st, 1765) bes, it is said by the best autho. | 


rity, expressed his full confidence in the Duke of Wellington. There 
was @ report that Mr. Huskisson would be brought again into the Ca- 
| binet. The oaths of allegiance to King Williant IV. were adminis 
| tered in both Houses of Parliament on the 26th June. It was reported 


i ' , Ran 
{ that the Parliament would be disso!ve d almost immeciately, 


longer concealed from the magnanimous and confiding country which 

Providence in its goodness had appointed him to reign over. From 
| that moment, the King, invested with all his attributes, knew no hap- 
| pinees but that which centered ia bis people; he indulgedin wl the 
| innate kindness of bis nature, and gave full vent to that tide of pater- 
| nal feeling which flowed from a spring that wag never dry. 
in friendship, active in benevolence, and rewarding merit with an 
impartiality against which no man said nay, bis bounty was felt by 
all; and the hearths of the British people for years’ resounded with as 
pirations of love and loyalty, which are now unhappily turned into 
mourning. 


Generous 


Liberal in government, and tolerant in religion, his reign 
eshibited @ series of the most splendid acts of legislative concession, 
all confessedly emanating from the royal bounty. The mitigation of 
the severity of the criminal code, the repeal of the corporation and 





| test acts, and above all, the emancipation of the Catholics, reflect a 
halo of glory which will for ages give lustre to his name, and embalm 
his memory in the heart of ewery loyal subject 

Tolreland, for which country he evinced the earliest predelictions, 
he was emphatically a friend, a benefactor, and a father; and if there 
te an Irishman who cannot sired a tear for his loss, we envy not his 
feelings. : 

The new monarch immediately re-appointed the Cabinet of his 
lamented brother; a new Parliament will be called, but there will be 
no change of Ministry 

We have given ol the melancholy particulars that have yet reached 
us, and our limits wara us t# stop, which we shall do only temporarily, 

| as the loss is not yet entirely feit, nor has the full burst of public feel- 
jing in England yet manifested itself. 


The Algerines attacked the French army on the 17th of June with a 
| force of 80,000 men, but were repulsed with severe loss. The city is 


; 





not yet taken 


The Bowery Theatre is re-opened under the direction of Me Ham 
blin. That gentleman bas already performed some of his best charac- 
ters, and we have the pleasure to state, that Mr. Cooper bas added his 

| valuable services, and appeared last night in Venice Preserved, with 
Mr. Nomblio. Mr. Hackett makes his vest appearance to-night, 





























THE SONG OF YOUTH. 
For the Albion. 
Ob! let us wake @ jocund lay, 
While youth is yet before us; 
Ere time, can steal the bocu away, 
He never will restore us. 
Our early iriendships, growing strange, 
Will soon, from mind be * blotten:”’ 
And we shail change, as others change, 
Forget, and be forgotten ! 


Our years, demand a merry theme, 
To age, leave cares and weeping: 
Since youth, is but a" pleasaut dream,’ 

We'll quickly wake from siceping! j 
That ‘mid its pleasures lurketh tears, } 
Alas! there's vo denying ; 
But with (ne Bight, of early years, 
Our bappiest hours are fying, 








Youth, as the germs, we cull in sport, 
Around, our temples braiding, | 
Holds, but a like existence, short— i 
To-morrow, both are fading! 
Then jet us wake a blithesome lay, 
W hile hearts and hopes are cheerful ; 
We il find upon a teter day, 
Evough, to make us tearful ; 


= 
JOSEPH HUME, ESQ. M.P. 
From the Dublin Lilerary Gazette. 


Were we asked to describe in brief terms the character of the pre- | 
sent age, we should pronounce it to be maximus in minimis. | 





We say | 
this, not in forgetfulness of the United Kingdom steam-ship, or the 
Liverpool and Manchester rail-road, er the Meoai bridge, or any other 
of the stapendous works which astound the imagination by their 
splendour, magnitude, and ability. These vast things are but the 
aggregation of minote contrivance, and can no more be adduced as 
evidence of individual greatuess, than the islands of the South Seas 
could be of the greatness of the coral-worms, from whose minute and 
multitadinous labours tbey arise. We lack men whose mind are in 
themselves a world—who stamp the time with their own image, aad 
who should be the beacons to mark our @ra, when, in ages yet unborn, 
men shall look back along the ocean of time, and fix their eye upon the 
reign of George the Fourth. * The aggregate of ability in the House ot 
Commons,” as we hearda very clerer member of that assembly say, not 
long ago, “is as great as itever was. We cannot shew any very 
great, or shining genius, but we can produce more men of * average 
talent’ than former Llouses of Conimons, which boasted of more emi- 
nent leaders." 

Average talent indeed ; yes, there are plenty who would make very 
good churchwardens, or auditors of accounts, or common-councilmen, 
or orafty, ingenious lawyers, like Sir James Scarlet—but still, the 
character of our Parliament has fallen. If it were not so, the subject 
of this sketeh could never have attained the kind of fame—balt ri- 
diculous, balf serious, which is associated with his name. 

Before I had seen Mr. Hume, and when I looked on bim with the 
eye of my imagination, asthe personification of my abstract idea of a 
prying, anxious, arithmetical, pains-taking man, 

A sly, slow thing with circumspective eyes, 
{ had him before me,a thin, dark-featured man, with bigh cheek 
bones, and sharp shoulders, and an awkward gait—I was oot a little 





sarprised then, when I found the veritable Joseph—the pertinacious 
advocate of twopenny-half-penny reforms—the unwearied student 
of estimates—the eternal, teazing, stinging blister upon the neck of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a portly, comfortable bull-neck- 
ed man, who looked as if be took his rations of beef abundant- 
ly, and had his sleep o'nights. One often goes to the House of 
Commons in the hope of seeing and bearing some particular per- 
son, and has to reiurn disappointed—but this can never happen 
to him whose curiosity yearns for a sight and hearing of Mr. Hume. 
You are as sure of him as of the speaker's chair, or the chandelier— 
wach surer than of the speaker, or the lighted candles, for sometimes 
the house is in committee, and the speaker not to be seen, and some- 
times candles are not lighted—but, committee or no committee—day- 
light, or candle-light~Hume is there—ever at his post. This I say, 
not as a figure, but literally, for there is a post, or slender pillar, which 
supports the gallery, by the side of which Mr. Hume, it would appear, 
has faken his seat, and if the cushion in that spot, has not adapted itself 
in shape to the fundamental feature upon which the bonourable and 
economical member for Montrose hinges, it mast be proof against a 
tolerably weighty and very long-continued impression. Mr. Hume is 
@ plain, stout, eating and drinking, common. piace looking person. He 
has rather a comely, stupid-looking face—a fat head, with close crop- 
ed hair, rather turning grey, and altogether his air is that of a com- 
ortable tradesman, in fits Sunday clothes. In the house you common- 
ly see him in the commencement of the evening with a bundle of 
parchments or papers beside him, very few of which he has the 
mercy to present without aoe something in the way of commen- 
tery on what they contain, and in this, as indeed in his character 
generally, we shall find that the peculiarities arise principally from 
aegatives. Itis not by reason of that which is in him, but in con- 
sequence of that which is not ia him, that Mr. Hume is so perpetu- 
ally before us. By the multitude, he is thought to be the most impu- 
dent man that bas ever appeared since the world began. When the 
volume of the “ Percy Anecdotes” appeared, called “ Anecdotes of 
Impadence,” a portrait of Mr. Hume was given as the frontispiece ; 
but he has not in him any thing of that slashing, forward, obstreperous 
manner, which we, in [reland, call impudence. His style of impu- 
dence answers beiter to Addison's definition. The secret of his lofty 
qtalifications in that important line seems to rest in the complete ab- 
sense of any sense of insufficiency—this sense, which is, in some de- 
gree, nataral to most men, at all events with regard to matters with 
which they are not in the least acquainted, seems either neverto bave 
existed, or to be utterly annihilated, in Mr. Hume's machinery of men- 
tal sensation. Any question of an extensive or profound nature, 
the mind of Mr. ease can no more comprehend, than his arms 
could embrace Mount Leinster—yet he puts forth his little mep- 
tal antenne, like the fly upon the dome of St. Paul's, and talks 
with an easy complacency of the largest subjects, in a manner which 
is amusing enough, until it become tiresome. The obscurity which 
must be before bis eyes, whenever any thing like a broad politi- 
cal principle comes to be discussed, does not, in the least, deter 
him—on he plods, and being wholly destitute of any perception 
of the ridicuious, the absurdity of his situation is not perceived 
by himself, nur can he uaderstand it, when suggested by others. 
He does not appear to have any notion of language beyond the very 


simplest; he knows generally, perhaps, that language consists of | 


sounds or signs to express notions, but of the construction of senten- 
ces, of the force of one method of expression, beyond that of another, 
of the exactness necessary to the accurate communication of ideas, 
he seems to be uiterly anconscious. I have listened to him for a quar- 
ter of an hour attentively, (the force of patience could no farther go.) 
and I could bave been upon my oath, that from the beginning of the 
first minute, to the end of the fifteenth. be did not make one finished 
sentence. A loose heap of thoughts, or rather glimmerings of thoughts 
seemed to hang like fuzzy il!-spua threads in the chambers of his mind, 
and he seemed to be endeavouring to catch at all, fest some should es- 
ape, yet leaving each before be bad drawa itlorth suilicieuily to be 


Che Albion. 
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seen Ly his auditory. Neveriheless, from this strange siip-siop me- | certainly be classed under the second denominat a 
thod of talking, it can generally be discovered what he would say if | state whether her nursery qualifications were 100; 

he could say it correctly ; like a short-band writer's notes, which but | any novel discovery: the uniow, however, is 
half express the words, yet enable you to guessat the whole, Mr | though no doult in some cases very Convenie 
Hume's continuous coulused stream of discourse, gives you a know- say bow long she bas taken up with Wet-oursing ; but 
ledge of the distinct notions be is aiming et; and Messiears, the repor + . 
ters, are good enough to translate about a fifteenth part of the non 
descript, langoage which he utters, into something possessing a resem- 
blance to grammatical propriety. 
ciples in politics, which Mr. Hume appears to embrace foto corde ; and 
to assert with a frequency which is amusingly provoking, when itis so 
palnable that his mind cannot ai ali comprehend the remote and ex- 
tended results of the principles which he maintains. 
silation in getting upto speak upon the corn laws, as though the sab- 
ject in debate were some small matter referable to that stage of arith 
| metical science, called‘ Reduction of divers denominations.” * * 

° . 


There are one or two general prin- 


He feels no he- 


This matier, of every thing finding its own level, 
seems to be the tortoise, which supports the world of Joseph's political 
principles in commercial policy; but an enquiry as to what this 
— level principle stands upon, as to the usefulness of every thing 

nding its own level, or as to the distinct practical meaning of ihe 
expression, seems never to have suggested itself to bis understanding. 
It might, perbaps, be no unprofitable subject of meditation for him in 
his leisure moments, if he ever have any such, whetherif every man, 
as well as “every thing,” found its own level, he would continue to 
be a talking member of the British House of Commons. 

If wny other man in the world had met with such and so many re- 
bukes and rebuffs, as Mr. Hume has met with, he would have run 
away from public life, and bid himself for shame; but here again our 
worthy friend is preserved to us by the absolute negation of any sensi 
bility to reproof. Not only is he not ‘‘ thin-skinned,” as the phrase is ; 
but there is something so dull, and tough, and leathery, in his tempera- 
meut, that nothing can pierce, nothing can wound him. If Lord 
Palmerston after baving got up five times, and explained a maiter to 
the Honourable Member for Aberdeen still finds the Hounouable 
Member drawing away at the same misconception with which he 
began, and if the Noble Lord thereupon getting a little irate, rises to 
deciare, that though every other man in the House must have under- 
stood his explanation, yet he sees it is quite hopeless to expect ‘to 
soak it into the impenetrable obscurity ot the Honourable Member's 
brains,” Mr. Hume very quietly utters some contused sounds, from 
which you perceive he meeus to say, that however obscure his brains 
may be, that is no good reason for the Noble Lord opposite getting into 
a passion, and being personally severe ; and then be returns once more 
to the old misconception, aud works on in his track as if nothing bad 
happened. 

i the same way, should Mr. Croker twit him about his arithmetic, 
or Sir Henry Hardinge about his naughtiness in taking care of ladies, 
it is all received with equal coolness, aud we have Mr. Hume the nest 
day, the same attentive industrious bore, that he ever has been in the 
House, and ever will be, until somethiog removes bim from it, or some 
consideration more valuable than is likely to be offered to him, obscures 
his economical vision 

Let it, however, not be forgotten, for even the devil, they say, should 
not be defrauded of his due, that Mr. Hume has the merit of being 
very industrious; and be has ferretted out numerous abuses in the 
application of small sums of the public money, which no one else 
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Mr. Hume's Latest.—Let the noble Lord (Dither) 
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of that House the number of toads of \imber—{ Hear = ie 
he meant returns of the number of loads of diiee ‘ete nthe 


furnished from the royal forests for the navy for the last 7 
bates House of Commons. 


Sums of £60 were given for individual votes at Cork dori 
protracted election.— We think the pure electors whe w Orig he lat 
tract so much money should be called Cork-screws Cre able io 

A Bog-Piper and Wolves.—A Scotch bag piper on bist 
bis wallet by a wood-side, end sai down to dinner; no 
said yrace, but three wolves came about bim; to one het hag 
to another meat, till lus provencer was al! gone; at le brew 
his bag-pipes and began to play, at which the wolves 
deel faw me,” said Sawney, “an [ had kenn'd 
weel, you should have baen it before diinner. 

Why are a sharp anda blunt razor alike '—Because one 
roughly, and the other cuts tho’-ronghly Cuts th, 
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House, informs his friends and the public that he has taken that he 
tablishment called the Adelphi, situated ov Broedway No. } tplency, 


0. 

Harbour. The House is well fitted up for families, the Parlors oo” 
and airy. The Adelphi enjoys the rare felicity of being at once nohierr sane 
noise and bustle and yet is within three minutes walk of the most bao. 
part of the city. It ts couveniextly situated for the Northern and Souten, - 
boatse—it is also near Whitebai!. the place of embarkation and landing ~s D teay 
pean packets. The tables at tne Adelphi wil) be well supplied with Seu 


of the season ; faithful and attentive servants heve been procured pr ig ve 
wines selected. The proprietor hopes that his lovg experience in the detien et pn 


ing a public house, united with his anxiety (o please his guests, 
share of public patronage. [August 7—4t.| y GEORGE CASTLENGL 
JY ALUABLE Real Estate for sate.—Tne Marmora Iron Works, the; ——. 
appurtenances, buildings, utensils, and stock, thereunto belonging seiaet 
advertised together with 1734 acres of valuable land, beeringexce)) yey, 
white pine timber, and other woods suitable formaking charcoal, will bes lea 
out reserve,to the highest bidder, for cash,at Kingston, Upper Canada oe “" 
day of Ictober, 1830,atnoon. For plansefthe wort s, and other particular —“ : 
to Mr, Manohar ou the premises—to Messrs. Gould, Dowie, & Co.,Lendos—m. ? 
Dowie & Baird, Liverpool—at the office of the Albion newspaper, New York. 
the subscriber at Moutreal. PETER WiLL 
Mar mora fren Works Middle Nistrict, Upper Canada, August, 1999, Ay 7 
Ty ON GROVE: eer Cessna Till — big Neha or Youug Tae 
J and Mrs. Ford, respectfully announce that they have removed their extabis 
ment to the beautiful residence of Union Grove near Chesnut Hill, one quarter o 
mile from tue Turnpike Road, and 9 miles fom Philadelphia, on the Greneten 
Road, and are now prepared io receive into their family a limited number of young 
ladies for instruction in the various branches of a Polite Edecation. Prom 4 leg 
course of exporience in several families of the first respectability ip Europe, thy 
are enabled to pursue a mode of tuition which has beeu uniformly successfl . avd 
which has for its object, more the cultivation of the understanding, than (Le i 








would have taken the tronble of searching after. The pitrful system 
of jobbing, and providing for younger sons and dependant relations, in 
public offices, whereby the said offices were filled with ignorance, 
puppyism, and idleness; and a thousand other petty wroags, and 
meannesses, by which persons in stations that ought to Lave eievated 
them above such practices, cheated the public of small sums of money 
in the dark, have been checked by the vigilance of Mr. Hame, which 
brought on either actual exposure, or wholesome fear. He certainly 
has the merit of having first compelled the Government to observe 
some exactness and some economy in small matters; and though much 
trouble, and much annoyance to respectable folks in middling circum. 
stances, who were made comfortable by receiving moderate salaries 
for doing nothing, bave resulted therefrom, yet it was well that this 
petty corruption should be stopped, partly for an example to higher 
quarters, and partly that it made the deprived cry aloud, and show 
where the deeper mischief lay in “tbe high places.” 

The “tottle of the wholl,” then, is, that Mr. Hume is a teazing, 
unpleasant, useful sort of person, in a small way; but when he stands 
up to talk about the settlement or the unsettlement of the church, of 
the corn laws, of the free trade system, or indeed any large and im- 
portant subject, he is not useful, and he és ridiculous. Should any 
reader be so superfluous as to contrast, unfavourably, the present 
sketch with my preceding one of Mr. Brougham, or of the Duke, let 
soch mal-content take to count the venerable though homely adage, 
which sets forth the difficulty of fabricating a silken purse, the raw 
material being given of a certain description which shall be nameless 
to ears polite. 





— 


 Vavteties. 


Novel aud Ingenious Experiment.—The friend of a well-known per- 
sonage, baving expressed his astonishment at the latter’s apparent in- 
timacy with certain individuals of not equivocal character, “ Yes,” 
suid the wit, “ Lalways take aknave by the hand, to prevent him from 
putting it into my pocket-—Literary Gazette. 

New Discorery.—Important to the Faculty.—An old lady, who was 
fond of regaling herself now and then with a drop of the cratur, after 
having taken a glass of the reviving cordial, in a spirit shop, exclaimed 
with peculiar emphasis, suiting the ‘‘ action to the word” —* They say 
that Bread is the staff of life; but Gin is Life itself!” 

“Where could I get that nose?” said Madame d’Albert, observing 
a slight tendency to a flush iv that feature. ‘At the side board, Ma- 
dame," answered Count Grammont. 

“ Nothing Certain but Uncertainty.—So said the Poet Daniel.—The 
late Chief Baron Thompson, being at an assize dinner, where there 
was @ tippling Dignitary of the Church, remarked that the wine was 
very good. ‘ Yes, my Lord, ii is 0,” said the Clergyman, “and I 
think @ certain quantity of such beverage canuot possibly do a man 
any harm, afier a good diuner.”” “Ob, no, Sir, by no means,” replied 
the Baron, “ It is the uncertain quantity that does all the mischief.” 

Singular Character.—There is a man now living between Rochdale 
and the bottom of Blackstone Edge, who has been four times married, 
has buried three wives, and has been once tried for bis life. He has 
also been twenty-four times to Whitworth “rusb bearing” in one and 
| the same pair of shoes.— Manchester Times. 

The * Schoolmisiress’” Abroad.—In one of the journals of the last 
| week was an advertisement from a Parisian lady, offering her services 
jin the twin capacity of wet-nurse and governess. This lady,” it ap- 

pears, after having been five years employed as a “ governess,” has, in 
| this coaniry, qualified herself fora “ wet-nurse.” She must be an acqui- 
sition to any family, as combining the double advantage within herself 
of furnishing food for the body as well as for the mind, and can “ pour 
|the fresh instruction,” or the fresh milk, as may be most desiderated. 
This lactiferous and learned lady is perhaps the “schoo!mistress who 
is abroad;”’ or at least she is quite ready to go, with ail her French, 
Italian, and milk, for only five poundsa month. Sbe would be worth 
| twice the sum as a curiosity: the lady concludes by stating. “ The ad- 
Vertiser possesses all the qualifications to fulfill both situations.” Now 
; 88 to the quatifications fora governess, they certainiy are attainable 
by art and education only; but as to the qualifications of a wet-nurse, 
| we believe they are inherent in women, and the gifts of nature, unless, 
| like the wile complained of by her buasband at Bnion-ball last week, 
j they are neither fish, flesh, wor good red-berting.” This lady may 








provement of the memory; the exercise of the judgment, anda correct formate 
of the mind, in connexion with the attainment of language. and the varie 
branches of female knowiedge. Their evsteu, in short, is in a great mentors 
; Mestic, its aim 18 not eo much to enable their pupils to display those superseia! a: 
quirements which a very slight acquaintance with the languages, ond pet unfre 
quently, avery limited education, may give; but on the contrary to recure (0 then 
permanently, those accomplishments, which can be carried, with advantage, © 
the fumily cirele, and be made practically useful ia the after relations of life. Wh» 
therefore the study of the foreicn languages is steadily pursued, a thorough bo 
ledge of their own is made an ohject of primary importance, that by a gradual » 
troductioneé the best Englieb classics, a graceful style of composition my 
acqnired, careless habits corrected, and good taste and feeling improved and ee- 
firmed. Parents and guardians who entrust their children or wards to the cand 
Mr. and Mrs. Ford, may rest assured that the most strict attention will be prid oa 
only to their education, but slso to their morals and mapoers. They sal 
treated in all respects, as members of their own family. In addition to s limited 
number of bosrders, Mr. and Mrs. Ford will receive a select nuuberof youu » 
dies as Day Boarders, who will have the advantege of conversing is the Free 
language with the family and at table, where it is the only langvege spokes be 
sides the usunl and higher English branches, the studies will c the Late 
Spanish, German, French and Italian fanguages. From a long residence in fe, 
they are enabled to ensure to their pupils » speedy attainment of the Prench i» 
tm as spoken in the best society of that city. The theory and procter 
usic, on the Piano, Harp, and Guitar. Drawing, Painting and Perspect 
Poonsh Painting, and Lead Aquatinting. Needie and Ornamentsl Work. Duet 
taught by Miss Sutherland, who was educated at Paris, and hee had grest and & 
cessful experience in teaching that art; she was a pupil of one of the frst Profes- 
sorsin France. Miss Sutherland will also assist in the Freoch and Music dpe 
ments. Unien Grove is onc of the finest seats in Peonsylvania: the Howes 
and commodious; the Garden extensive, and well jaid out. It contains 
Green House, filled with exotic and other rare plants, giving facility for 
study of Botany and Vegetable Physiology, which it is proposed be reclotet 
as a branch of Education. The farm and woods of nearly 200 ecres, afford # 
luxury and rural fulnces,with the choicest fruite. It uw known to be nny | 
bealthful; inferior in that respect, to no other situation in the United Sui 
offers great opportunities for agreeable recreation, #o that Mr. aod MnP 
themselves in this location, they are enabled to add to all the advantages of 
tion, those arising from the retirement, exercise and good ait of @ delightfol 
residence. Boarding, including English, French, and Music, $200 per 
They beg leave to refer to Roberts Vaux, Richard Peters, James a 
Ronaldson, Esqrs. Philadelphia, Reuben Haines, Esq. Germantown. Exe 
Walker and Nathan Adams, Esq. Charleston, Mass. James Buchanss, ur 
M. Consul, and John 3. Bartlett, Haq. M.D.New York. Gen. bey le 
Rev. Mr. Hawley, Washington City. Gov. W.C. T. Worthington, vials 2 
pings, and E. J. Coale, Esqrs. Baltimore. es 
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No.1 .Chariomagne, 

Oid Line—Hovre, E.L.K | 
2.Chas.Carroll (Clark, Can Dy 20, 2 ie og 8 
1. Edw .Quesnel, Hawkins, 1 

Old Line—HeurilV..| J.B. Pell, | “30, * 10, * 10 May 





2. France, |F. Funk, « go, ** 20, “ * ogg 8 

1. Sully, |R. J. Macy Ap’l. 1, Aug-1, o* olgene 1 Ox 1fe 
OldLive—Francois let! W.Skiddy | ** 10, “ 10, ** 10 Jom o "0 8 

2. Erie, |J. Funk, « 20, ** 20, ‘ oe ” 

1. Formosa, /Orne, | Mey 1, Sept-l, Ja hiduly 1 Nor ie! 
Old Line—De Rham, | Bopageter, . ic - = a 10)4uly H ue, 

®.Edw.Bonaffe, |Hathaway! “ 20, “ 5 

Passageinthe Cabin to or from Havre, one hundredanéd forty deltert 


beds, bedding, wine, andstores of every description. Wasbt 
bar evens Aw Bolton Fox & Livingston, Miles R. Borba, wea t 
ton street, New York. Crassous & Boyd, Brokers. mm . ee 
Palmer. Nos. 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, *" a Quesnel. 
of Wall and Pear! streets,New York.—Agentest Havre, sail bag locket 
—2, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard& Co. Ail these packets take & 


the Post Office. +78 
NEW-¥ORK AND LIVERPOOL 2 pam og 





Ships , Masters , Days of cotieg ee m4 
New Yor 1, Peb 16, Janel 0” 
No.1. New York, Bennet, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept) egg GL, 
~ 4 Yorks De Cost, | 8 Oe 16, Mar. Ide bY 
3. Manchester, Sketchly “1, 16, ee ees 
2. Wm. Byrnes, Hackstaff, ‘“* 24, “ Se oe 1) 36, Sa - 
1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1,June 1, a * 
4.Geo. Canning, Allyn, . 16 April Lame 1 Dee 
3. Caledonia Rogers, * 16, - bg 2 + Ye ; ; 
2. John Jay, Holdrege,' ‘‘ 24, 2 ‘mer. t.| * & * ae 
1. Canada, \Graham, Mar. 1, July I, oF. or) ws 9 ‘ . 
4. Napoleon, Smith, “ 8, ys 16. May 1,50} : 
3. Florida, Tinkham, ‘ 16, 2 ba wes] * & A. 
2. Birmingham, Harris, | ‘ 24, Dee 3.) 16, 
1. Pacific, Crocker, April 1, Aug- | re | os MA, . pe 
4. Silas Richards, mart, > 1. - 16 “16 Jane 1, Oct mw, 8 
3. Britannia, Marshall, ‘ yo ow Yo end? 
@.SilvanusJenkins Allen, + See a. from Liverpoe! 


a be Cabin to Liverpool , thirty , Gescripte® wy 
oa mae Set code b cdding.wine,aD ayy Becknat os ‘ 
No. land 3, Old Line.—Agents,P. Thompec eal Sapl- si 
2, New Line —Owners. Byrnes, Trimble & Co. 
Packet Line, Qwars,Fisb, Grianelj & Ce- 
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